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ABSTRACT 

Case studies of Peace Corps forestry projects in 
Morocco, Nepal, the Philippines, Chile, Guatemala , Chad , Liberia, and 
Jliger are presented as a guide in aiding future forestry prograihihihg 
efforts. Each case study includes: \\\ general information about the 
specific country; (21 ah overview of forestry programs and efforts in 
that country* (3) a description of relevant Peace Corps forestry 
;^prbgrams; ^nd (4) a di^scussibh bf .the success and failure of those 
prbgrams. (success and failure. as Irsed in this dbcumeht refer tb 
whether a prbgram succ^edec^ in meeting or failed tb tn^et Its 
objectives.) The db<:uinent concludes with a discussion bf several 
factors that determine the success of forestry programs. These 
include the amount and kind of support given to projects and 
volunteers from the host governments and other agencies , the amount 
of commiti^ent that the Peace Corps gives to the pro ject , ^the 
legi t imacy^f a need for Peace jCorps involvement , th^ history of the 
host count ry^s involvement in forestry^ the possibi,iity of short-term 
benefits, and the amount of l^cai interest and commitment. (JN) 



* Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made * 

* f rom the original document • * 
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This guide was developed to aid 
Peace Corps staff members who are 
interested in programming fSrestry 
projects. Although forestry 
projects are not new to the 
Peace Corps, today's staff members 
may not be aware of the history of 
such projects. To aid in ^future for- 

i 

estiry programming, this guide exam- 
ines the history of Peace Corps for- 
estry efforts in eight countries. 
These case studies provide informa- 
tion on the objectives and activities 
of each program and an analysis of 
the success of the program. Success 
and failure as used in this guide 
refer to whether a program succeeded 
in meeting or failed tb^meet its 



objectives. , 

Each of the follov/in'g chapters 
looks at a specific country, giving 
an in-depth review of the problems 
and successes of past forestry pro- 
jects. Much of the information ob- 
tained for these case studies is 
the resUl|: of personal cbnmiuhi cation 
with returned, volunteers who served 
in these countries. Additional in- 
formation was obtained from the Peace 
Corps/Washington files, the ACTION 
Library^ and from country staff mem- 
bers. Therefore, case studies of- 
ten reflect the perceptions and 
views of the people involved. 

Chapter 9 •summarizes the factors 
that determine success in forestry 



prpj^ect^ and p^^m^ide^ general con ciu- 
sibhs. It includes a list of cri- 
teria for planning successfai Peace 
Corps forestry programs. 

It is hoped that the information 
in this guide can be coupled with 
technical programming and training 
assistance and support to develop 
relevant Peace Corps forestry pro- 
jects for the future. 

History of Peace CoJrps^ Fofest rj; 
P rogramming ' 

The history of Peace Corps forestry 
programming reflects ^the various 
values the agency has lived by in its 
first twenty years. These values 
have changed several times, and each 
change caused changes in the objec- 
tives that were being pursued. in 
the 1960s Peace Corps' programs were 
largely of the community development, 
rural extensibri variety, betting hea- 
vily that gerieralists with a minimom 
of skill training could make a con- 
tribution to solving some of the pro- 
blems of developing countries. In 
the early and mid-"' 7ds the decision 
was made that Peace Corps' best bet 



was to supply trained prof esslbha]^ 

to meet the critical manpower needs 

<' 

of the host Qburitriea, that high- 
level technical expertise, not com- 
munity organization, was the quick- 
est route by wKich a nation arrived 

at self-sufficiency. Then, in t)te 
- . \ 

last Half of the' decade, a new 'con- 
sensus emerged, that Peace Corp^ ' 
^ spiritual home was with the disen- 
franchised and the chronically 
ignored of the developing world. It- 
was neither a repudiation of the 
technocrats nor a return to community 
development; but rather a Realiza- 
tion .that* what Peace Corps did best 
it did quietly, that the objectives 
worth pirfsuirig were the ones that 
would heip the world's poor. 

These changes can be traced in 
several of the case studies presented 
here; there* have been successes arid , < 
failures in each of those eras. When 
the next era is upon us, it is hoped 
that the history of the others Kill 
be considered and put to good use. 
It, is in that spirit that t\y^ present 
guide is offered. s tj/ 
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1. Moroeeo 
Study 




THe Country 



Morocco- sits astride the north- 
west tip b£s Africa arid bbast^^ both 
an Atlantic and Mediterranean^^'coast . 
Roughjy twice the size; of California, 



the country is split in two by. the 

_ V 
Atlas Mountains, which divide the 



heavily populated coastal plains in 
the west arid ridirth from the arid, 
less fertile plateaus of the south 
arid east. 

Geographically a part of Africa ^ 
Morocco is decidedly ^Moslem and Mid- 
dle-Eastern, in its culture. For a 
good part of the present centnry 
Morocco was a protectorate of France, 
achieving its. independence in 1956. 
The gbverrimerit, a const ituti^al 
monarchy, is presided over by King 
Hassan II; 

•The economy of Morocco is still 
largely based on agriculture. Eighty- 



five percent of the total arable' l^nd 
area is farmed by tiraditibrial irieaqs , 
although this accounts for only ISZ 
of the country's agricultural pro- 
duction. Most families consume 
nearly all they produce. The balk 
of Morocco's production comes from 
the modern based farm sector which 
grows food for export^ e.g. citrus 
fruits, vegetables, wine and wheat.. 
Mineral resources are alsb ari 
important source of Moroccan wealth, 
particularly phbsphates. 

Agricultural productiort has long 
beeri the government's number one 
development ^priority, and was one of 
the first areas in which Peace Eorps 
volunteers (PCVs) we.ra irivlDlved wheri 
the Peace Corps wa^invited to 
Mbrbccb iri 1963, 



Id 



Feresfey in Moroeeo: 
An OverView 

1 V- ; ' ; 

Forest exploitation in Morocco has 

traditionally been iridiscr imiriate , 

__ - y 
resulting in the necessity to import 

timber and other forest products. The 
forests have retreated befo're the 
Advance of increasing population, as 
fuel arid fodder needs have multiplied. 
The major prbblem in Moroccan forestry 
is animal grazing, which accounts for 
the deforestation of 30,000 hectares 
aririually. Orice deforested^ much of 
this land is converted into agricul- 
tural prbductibri arid' is not left for 
grazing, thus resulting in continued 
grazing bri forested -iarid . 

i The Moroccan Forest Service has 
grappled with these dif f icuj.ties , but 
suffers from a shortage of trained per- 
sonnel. Peace Corps has supplied 
volunteers to the Department of VSter 
and Forests since 1963 iri varibus 
attempts to respond to the government's 
efforts to iricrease. agricultural pro- 



dUctibri, reduce the pressure on the 
country ' s forests , and deveioj) Moroc- 
co 's dbtnestic timber Irit^ustry. Iri all 
there have been three: major Pezace ^ 
Corps forestry efforts iri Mbirbccb: ' 
1) the surveyors program, 2) the DERRO 
program, and 3) the Minnesota Intern 
Program. 

Peace Garps 
Fdrestty^Prdgra^ 
in MordcGO 

The Surveyors - 



The first group of PCVs in Morocco 
^ - _ _ _ _ 

arrived in February 1963' arid consisted 

of i4 surveyors - The surveyors wSrked 

_ - _ __ _ _ < 

urider the Department of Water arid For^ 

ests ( Eaux et Forets ) and were assigned 
to varibus district off i-ces urider the 
immediate supervision of a Forestry 
District Erigirieer. ^. The Peace Cbrps 
volunteers, all of whom had prior* 
experience , were assigne<l to do low- 
level surveying of the type 'vnecessary 
for tracing ^britbUr terraces. The ter-' 
races would then be constructed 4tb 

11 
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alXow for ref oreiitatidn arid to com- 
bat erosion. Volunteers also were 
supposed to work with Morbccari 
secondary school graduates and 
train them in various techniques 
of surveying. 

Th^ program'- lasted for approxi- 
mately three years arid received 
fresh inputs of volunteers^ in 1963 
(15 PCVs). From the begiririirig the 
program was fraught with difficul- 
ties, some of which were at least 
partially overcome i but the bulk of 
-which eventually proved insurmburit- 
able. 

To begin with there was some 
quest ibri as to how anxious the gov- 
ernment of Morocco was to have the 
program. There is cbrisiderable 
evidence to show that aithoagh the 
project was accepted arid uriderstbbd 
at the ministerial level, it was 
not carefully explained to Water arid 
Forests officials at the district 
level where the PCVs would be work- 
irig. As a result^ the first group 
of surveyors experienced a number of 



problems stenmiing from inadeqya:te 
preparacion at the local level, 
i.e. long periods of idleness, ah 
excess of busywork, a misunderstand- 
ing of their roles ^ and the misuse, 
of their skills.^ There was also 
sbmiB cbrif lis ibri as t o who was in 
charge: was the PCV responsible to 
the Peace Cbrps br tb His Ma^,e^ty*s 
Government (fEMG) ? 

In addition, this girbUp's jtrairi- 
ihg was inadequate. The PCVs were 
taught French, the language of the 
cblbriizers, which did little to 
, endear them to their Moroccan col-- 
leagues. Iri additiorti though the 
Bbussale f orestiere is the main 
instrumerit used by survey brs in 
Morocco i it was riever used in train- 
ing; 

One final obstacle to the pro- 
gram's^ success was the attitude of 
the bid and experienced foreign 
assistants who still permeated the ■ 
Mbrbccari bureaucracy dt all levels. 
These were indif f erent ' to PCVs and, 
iri sbme cases, actively opposed to 



I 



i. Kenneth Love, Mbrbccb Country 
Evaluation, 1963. 
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Peace Corps' intrusion into what 
they regarded as thbir exclusive 
province . 

It is small wonder, then, that 
at their Close of S^rvTce (COS) 
conference in August 1964, the 
first group of surveyors were some- 
what bitter about their Peace Corps 
experience; they complained that 
their jobs had been inadequately 
developed and faulte<i the Peace 
Corps/Morocco staff for not help-- 
dng them transfer out of difficult 
assignments. In fairness to Peace 
Corps/Mbrbccb staff, however, it 
should be pointed out that many of 
tlie difficulties of tlie surveyors 
program were of the trailblazer 
variety; this was uncharted ter- 
ritory, the agency was inexperi- 
eiiceci and bound to make mistakes. 
And it was all Just as new to the 
Moroccans. the wonder is not that 
the prb^',fam was beset with problems, 
but tliat it got off the ground at 
all. 

The second ami t liJ rd grbupa of 
survoybrs did not find their wc^rk 



any easier. They es timated^hat 
40-50% of their time was spent bfi 

busywork. In addition, instead of 

. . ... _ J- . . _ . , 

spending time fn the field survey- 
ing and training counterparts ^ they 
spent a Ibt bf time iii the district 
office tracing maps and doing office 
work. They thus felt underutilized 
and underemployed. 

Part bf the reason- was lack of 
transportation. As originally con- 
ceived the project allowed for PCVs 
to use Jeeps assigned to Ibcal for- 
estry stations to get out into the 
field and do their work. The pro- 
blem was that even when the jeeps 
were running, PCVs were at the 
bottom of the priority list. 

A spring 1964 evaluation of the 
Morocco program concluded that while 
the Water and Forest Department was 
well run arid did impbrtaiit work, 
PCVs had not been integrated into 
the agericy arid were not makiiig a 
substantial contribution to its 
activities. The evaluation went on 
to question wliethf^r "fleml-skilled 
Americans" had a "place in Morocco" 
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and decided they didn't. Moroccans, 
said the report, cbUld do what the 
Peace Corps surveyors were doing; if 
Peace Corps was going to make a con- 
tribution to Morocco^ it V70uld have 
to recruit people with higher skills. 
One man who did not believe that^ 
and whose skepticism was to have a 
profound impact on the future of 
Peace Corps forestry programming in 
Morocco^ was Dr. Ahmed Chbicheb- Dr. 
ehbicheb was the head ot the Depart- 
ment of Water and Forests and he was 
impressed with the PCVs. He liked 
their work and wanted more of them. 
He auderstooci tlie difficulties they 
wert^ going through at their sites, 
but ielt that once these institution-- 
aJ growing pains had passed, the time 
would come when the surveyors would 
liegin to make an importarit contrlbu- 
Ljon to the Department. While his 
Of) ti in ism did not save the program 
(it wa?; phanod out in 1966), liiiB 
cxptTience with the Peact^ C'brps 
fiurveyorH turned Dr. Clibicheb into 
a trill- hciit'vor and 1 (»d him to carve 

2. Robert McCUilre, Morocco Country 
iivaluat Ibii , May 1*)6^. 



out a large niche for these Americans 
in his next project, thie DERRO pro- 
gram. 

DERRO 

*'We have established a Peace 
Corps presence in Morocco, but have 

not found a role in the nation's 

3 

develbpinerit . So said a 1966 eval- 
uation of Peace Corps/Morocco. Bat. 
even as tha t evaluatbr spoke , Peace 
Corps was about to become involved 
in a major new Mbrbccah development 
effort, DEKRb ( Developpement Eco- ^ 
ridml G— du R i r^ Rura l Occidental ) . 

The origins of the DERKO program 
go back to a UN/FAO study of the 
western Rif region in 1960. ' The 
study , conci uded in 1963, mad e a 
number of recbnimehdat i bns for "a 
thorough tranti forma t i on of the out- 
Ibbk and niethbtl of the trad j t ioiia 1 
e,ccinomy in order to increase pro- 
duction and trade."^ Thi' Food and 
Agr iciiltiiri' nrganizatlbn (KAH) c^f 

3. Hlil Tatge, Morocco Country 
Kvaliiatlbii. 

^1 . i 971 Morocco Country P j/ui . 



the United Nations was then asked to 
design a program based on its recom- 
Duitdatidns and to assist the Govern- 
ment of Morocco (COM) in implefflent- 
ing the program. The result was 
DtKRO, a projected twenty-year inte- 
grated deveiopment ef for t/7 which ^ if - 
successful in the western Rif moun- 
tains, would then be applied to 
oLbor parts of the country. A 
special DERRO agency was set up in 
the liiid '6ps to' coordinate the 
efforts of the several mihlstrieis 
-^Agriciil ture , Water and Forests, 
Fublic Works) and in t crhatlbnal 
organizations (FAO, AID) that would 
be involved. Dr. Chbicheb, former 
head of Walter and Forests, was put 
in charge. 

At the core of DERRO was the 
idea of cbnunuhity development. 
Working out of Jocal municipal 
office^;, DKRRO agents woaid ^ry to 
establish programs Jn five major 
areas: soil conservation, refor- 
estation, fruit growing, livestock 
prb^luction, and agricultural exten- 
Blon. Tlic idea was that working 
through existing social Ihstitu- 
libhs — mijrkets, cafes, tea hoasefJ — 



DERRO agents could mobilize farmers 
ancT other segments of the cbminuhity 
in suppbrt bf new approaches .to land 
use. Agricultural productibri became 
the number one priority of the 
Government of Mbrbccb^ and DERRO 
became Peace Corps/Morocco/ s number 
one priority. 

From the beginning DERRO had a 
forestry cbmpbheht • Infactthe 
first three PCVs to work In DERRO 
were extehdees from the surveyors 
program. The transition was logical 
as the main thrust of DERRO' s forest- 
ry effort was:^n soil cbhservatibn/ 
erbsibh control/reforestation. The 
first exclusively DERRO/Peace Corps 
prbject began in 1967 with 15 PCVs 
recruited to work as DERRO agents. 
These volunteers were general Ists 
who were given training in three main 
areas: 1) terracing ar^d contour 
planting, 2) planting, pruning and 
general care of fruit trees, and 3) 
mihbr crbp.s. They would have 
Moroccan counterparts in whbm they 
would instill the principles of 
village extohsibh wbrk. These volun- 
teer h wc»re followed approximately a 
year and a half inter by n second 
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DERRO group ±n January of 1969 (20 
PCVs, 7 in forestry/surveying and 
12 in general agriculture) . For 
this second group the skill train- 
ing was slightly more technical to 
correspond to greater refinements 
in the nature of the assignments, 
;i.e. DERRO agents were no longer 
Expected to be jacks-of-all-trades , 
but wore "specialized" in forestry 
or agriculture. ,This refinement 
was in response to complaints froin 
the first group that they felt 
they had little to offer in terms 
of actual expertise and that being 
catalysts and/or agents of change 
was not, per se, very satisfying. 

in spite of this attempt to 
adjust for earlier flaws in DERRO. 
Peace Corps involvement with the 
program over the four years from 
1966 to 1970 cannot be rated a 
Buccess: At a special conference 
held In Fez In May of 1970, 16 
monthw after the second group hacl 
i\ot\c into tlie field, tlie DERRO 
V(:V;^ met to discuss the future of 
tlu'fr program. On tlie whole the 
rCVii were d Insa t Ih f f ed and did not 
ieel that tlielr role ♦is DKRRO agent w 



Was viable. Typical of their experi- 
ence was the story of one volunteer 
who had been assigned to the small 
village of Briksha. There was, 
indeed, a DERRO project in that area, 
a tree planting/soil conservation 
scjieme, but the site of the project 
was many miles away over impassable - 
roads and there was no transportation. 
The Volunteer ended up teaching 
English and first aid, and tutoring 
in math. 

The group felt that DERRO had 
had its successes in various parts 
of the Rif , but those projects hacS 
little to do with the presence or 
absence of a PCV. If Peace Corps 
was go^ng to make a contrlbut ibri to 
DERRO, the PCVs said, it would not 
be througli PCVs as DEIU^O people. 
They r ecbihiiiehded di scbhtihulhg the 
program . 

An evaluation of DERRO conducted 
that spring came to the sanie conclu- 
sion. The evaluation hy Alfred 
Miithieu, a cohaultaht to FAO who had ^ 
worked on DERRO jjreviousiy, ntued 
that 1) the job of the DEIUU) a>'.ent 
was not well (leffnoti, ?j tlie agents, 
J iic iud Lng I'CVh , rferlv<*d in tjuf flc 1 tint . 



bureaucratic atid technical support, 
and 3) the technical and academic 
expertise of the PCVs was riot rec- 
ognized . 

The faiiare of the Peace Corps 
DERRO program was the result of 
troubles within DERJtO itself- From 
the beginning the program had stum- 
bled. Most observers felt that DER- 
KO never really got off the ground 
until the spring of 1969, just as 
the second (and last) group of PCVs 
arrived in the country. The problem 
ail along had been coordination. 
DERRU was supposed to be a super- 
agency that could cut through the 
red tape of ministerial bureaucra- 
cies and respond to tlie problems of 
certain depressed areas in the Rif. 
But some officials in the ministries 
DERRO was to work with didn't see why 
they couldn't accomplish DERRO' s end 
out of their owti well-established 
system oi local Agriculture^ Water 
and Forests, and Public Works sub- 
stations. Cbhiie(*uehtly , PCVs at 
the local level frequently found 
theniHelves dependent on and report- 
ing^ to the local Water and Fores tjj 
or Aj^ricul tiire official rather than 



to the local DERRO officer. In fact^ 
the iocai DERRO officer frequentiS^ 
had to turn to the Department 9f 
Water and Forests for seediings or 
transportation. The disdrganlzatlbh 
within DERRO quickly caught up to \ 
Peace Corps. Even as the 1969 group 
trained at St. Luis Obispo (and eager 
iy awaited a visit of Dr. Chbicheb 
himself)^ the program officer In 
'Morocco wrote them a letter saying 
their sites had hot yet been selected 
and migh? not be by the time they 
arrived in the cbuhtry. Many PCVs 

D 

felt their eventual assignments 
suffered from this lack of advance 
work. After that summer no more PCVs 
were invited to work in DERRO. 

Minnesota Intern Program 

Even as Peace Cprps' ihvblvemeht 
with DERRO was being phased ou^, a 
new forestry program was waiting in 
the wlngfl. TSds third and final 
Peace Corpa forestry effort in Mor- 
bccb^ generally known as the Minhe- 
Hota Intern Program, reflected the 
change in Peace Cbrps phiJosbphy that 
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occurred with the coming of the 
Repabiican. administration and what 
might be called the era of the 
specialist. 

For Peace Corps/Morocco the era 
began in the fall of 1970 when the 
first grqup of Minnesota Interns 
arrived. The intern program identi- 
fied candiciates 'in their junior year 
and then provided special, Morocco- 
specific, training for them through- 
out their senior year. Upon gradua- 
tion the, interns went through 
regular Peace Corps training, in 
this instance in Colorado^ and were 
then sworn in as PCVs upon arrival 
in country. the interns came from 
a number of ispecialt ies ; in the 
case of the 1970 contingent there 
were seven foresters. 

In a sense the intern foresters 

arrived just in time. With the col- 

_ / 

lapse of DERRO and the earlier an- 

snttsfying experience with the * 

surveyors, Peace\ Corpi^/Morocco was 

wary of usinj.^ any'vmore gcneralists 

in forestry. The time had come to 



try something new. 
i The foresters would once again 

be part of the Department of Water 
and Forests and work out of pro- ^ 
.vincial offices. The difference was 
that aniike the DERRO people and the 
surveyors, the new volunteers woaid 
actaaiiy bfe members of the profes^ 
sional staff of these' of f ices , the 
kind of people the other two types 
of PCVs had reported The 
foresters would have the same duties 
as any Moroccan water and forests 
officer, i.e. they would be 'tespdii- 
sible for all forestry and most soil 
conservation work in one or several 
provinces. ''^^ Specifically, they 
would be involved in the planning and 
ekecation of extensive reforestation 
and soil conservation projects, over- 
see large-scale nurseries and super- 
vise all surveying, mapping and 
planting. Their counterparts wciuld 

r- r i ^ 

be other Water and torests otficers, 
and they would frequently have to 
supervise gronpB of Moroccan labor- 
ers , 

5. 1970 Peace Corpis/Morucco 
Program Descriptlori ; 
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The era of the intern special- 
ists lasted for approximately seven 
years. V7hat it essentially amounted 
to, as one PCV put xt, was "a finger 
±h the di^e" between the departurie 
cf the French and the time when 
Morocco could train enough forest- 
ers to take over itS; own forest 
service. Each year new PCVs arrived 
from the intern program and were 
aiisigned to local . Water and Forests > ' 
officers to carry bri the work of 
their predecessors. The nature of 
th^e work did iibt change appreciably 
throughout this period, nor was 
tJiere Uiiy traniBfer of skills to 
Moroccan . counterparts to speak of. 
Unlike DEkRO and the surveyors 
program^ there was no real village 
emphasis to the work but rather an 
orientation toward research and 
planning, 

V/ithih these parameters^ how- 
ever the program was a succese. 
"Forestry arid cbriservatibri PCVs," 
the 1976 Country Program Evaluation 
ribted, "iri cdrijunctibn with other 
agencies such as USAID^ have accom-^ 
plished much iti soil conservation 
and ref brestatibri .... The time 



has cbme fbr withdrawal arid it is 
being accomplished with good wfll 

bri all sides." The program was 

J ____ _ > 

phased out th^ next year, as it was 

ribt cbrisisterit with thiB new Basic 

Human Needs approach of the Peace 

Corps. 



Sueeess and 
Failure 



The surveyors program^ as ribted 
earlier, was largely ansaccessf ui - 
The reasoris : 

• Lack of strong government sup- 
port . Peace Corps seems to 
have been moxe interested in 
the program than the Govern*- 
ment of Morocco . 

• No clear understanding of the 
volunteers' role . Neither 
Peace Corps n Department 
spent sufficient time educat- 
ing fieltd persghriel as, to the 
nature of the Peace Cbrps arid 
just what it was PCVs were sup- 
posed tb db . 

• Not erioufrh^ work for thejvol w^ 
teers . As their role was - 
never clearly understood , the 
PCVs were' chronically under- 
employed and gradually became 
discouraged . 
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-eFtors . Volunteers 
should have been trained in 
Arabic as well as French and 
certainly should have been 
introduced to the J^oussarle 
f or^stiete. 



• Attitude 



The 



resistance of the foreign "ex- 
perts" to the coming of the- 
Peace Corps no doubt made it- 
self felt in a general lack of 
coordination in- any efforts at 
training Moroccans to be their 
own technical experts . 

DERRO was likewise unsuccessful: 

• The program was new . Peace 
Corps should have waited for 
DERRO to become a viable entity 
before bacoming involved. As 
DERRO became more certain of 
i_t^ identity, the question of 
whether there was a role for 
Peace Corps would have been 
clearer. 



But the specialists' program 
worked : 

• The nr-Qle of the PCV was clear- 
ly dfefined . The volunteers 
were Water and Forests staff 
and had clearly delineated 
responsibilities. The govern- 
ment thus had no trouble 
figuring out what to do with 
the PCVs; it did the same 
thing it did with any Water 
and Forests staff member. 

• The work met a real need . The 
volunteers were occupying posi- 
tions that_for the moment could 
riot biB filled by Moroccans. 



veers' skill level was 

^r4a^te to the task . The 

vblUriteers were neither oyer- 
qualified ribr in over their 
heads. Thus, there was rib 
credibility prbblem br lack of 
work. 



Role bf PCVs poorly defined . 
The PCVs ' mandate as DERRO 
agerits was too brSad and thus_ 
riot clearly urideritbbd by 
local field staff. As a 
result PCVs were chrbriically 
idle. 



• Mo rQccans coul ^-db the jbb 
jus-t as 4i^el-l . The level bf 
expertise the PCVs brbught tb 
their work was not suffi- 
ciently high to make them a 
true asset to the prbgraffl. 
Moroccans, with a little trairi- 
ing, couid have done the job. 
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Nepal, 500 miies long and lOO mil 
wide, Is a small, Tennessee-shaped 
kingdom lying between India and 
Tibet at roughly the same latitude 
a.s Florida or Egypt, The country 
consists of tKree distinct geogra- 
phic belts: i) the Tarai,-the 
sbuth'errimost tip of the country, is 

a low-lying, jungle-strewn exten- 

-- >__ - 

slon of India's Gangetic Plain and 

is, in many respects, the breadbas- 
ket of Nepal; 2) the Middle Hiiis, 
with elevations up to 15,000 feet, 
comprise the central strip of the 
country and contain the majority of 
Nepal's 14 million people; 3) the 
flimalayas make up the third zone, 
sirotchlnp; for 560 miles east to 
wortt and serving as the border with 
Tibet:: 

Nopal is diic of the world's least 



developed nations. The estimated per 
capita income is $120. Over 90% of 
the population is engaged in agricul- 
ture , while drily drie per cent is 
engaged in manufacturing. The prin- 
cipal crops are rice, jute, maize *arid 
barley. Closed to the outside world 
for many years, Nepal has only 
recently become exposed to the trap- 
pings of the twentieth century. in 
1956 there were less than 200 miles 

s 

of paved road in the country; now 
there are over 1,000. There have 
been similar strides in education and 
cdmniuriicat ioris . Everi'so, Nepal's 
development continues to lag. The 
populatidri increases at a rate of 
2.6% annual] y , and it is est imated 
that agricultural prddUctidri 
decreases at the same rAte. With the 
growing deterioration of the Himala- 



yah ecology, prospects for the 
future look even worse. 

tdresfry in PsFepal: y 
An Overview 

The history of f oj^stry in Nepal 
is t±kev;ise grim. Until this 
century's dramatic population 
increase, there,, were always more 
thar^ enough natural resources avail- 
able. The lack of water and ferti^N^ 
lizer and the amount of labor needed<^ 
to build terraces discouraged most 
Nepalis, from cultivating large ^ 
tracts of land and thUs isaved much 
of tiie country's forest cover. Alsb^ 
traditional slash-arid-burn agricul-- 
turists, in the parts of Nepal they 
i'nhabited, only used the land for 
one or two years and then abaridbhed 
it, allowing regeneration. 

Population increases and the 
resulting need for food, fodder and 
fuel stepped up the cbhsumptibh of 
natural resources and contributed 
greatly to the misuse and deterio- 
ration of the landscape. The typi- 
cal prbKressibh bf events is as 



follows: villagers go into new areas 
searching for firewood and fodder 
(leaj/es from the txeesj arid everitu- 
ally strip the trees, cut them down 
and remove all scrub growth arid 
ground cover.- After the land is 
denuded it- Is planted uritil% after 
• two or three years, the nutrients 
are depleted. Meanwhile, as all the 
vegetation is removed, the wa*ter- 
holdirig capacity bf the sb il drops 
dramatically. Springs disappear, 
there is irregular water flow and 
flooding, and natural reservoirs arid 
Streams become heavily silted. Water 
for domestic use arid ii"rigatibri is 
threatened. Further, with the disap- 
peararice bf the trees, pebpile have to 
go farther for fuel and fodder. 

In 1957 the government national- 
ized all uriregistered (uribwriedj for- 
est and wasteland in a move that was 
iriterided to preserve the forests arid 
guarantee their future growth. The 
effect of this mbve^ however, was riot 
always positive. Communities which 
had previbusly viewed this land as- 
their own and protected it from out- 
side explbitatibri regarded the gdvern- 
ment's action with suspicion and 
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anger. "Negative attitudes develop- 
ed toward the gifverriineht , " notes' one 
source, and the forest exploifation _ 
and degradation increased as villag- 
ers strove, to collect what they' 
believed was rightfully theirs before 
controls could.be enforced. 

The government eventually real- 
ized that nationalization was not 
tUe way to protect Nepal's forests 
and in 1970 amended the Forestry 
Act to provide for increased 
involvement arid control over local 
forest resources. 

Observers feel the airie*idmerit may 
be too little too late. Recent 
Wbrl<^ Bank estimates predict that 
v/ithin 15 years all the accessible 
forests in the Hills will be gone 
and that within 25 years the same 
fate will have overtaken the Tarai. 



Peace Gorps 



ams 



in Nepal 



i 



ram 



Peace Corps' involvement with 

forestry iri^ Nepal began in 1964 

_ _ • 

with the arrival of 12 forest- 
ers. The^e Volunteers, in what 
was called the Forestry Survey 

s. 

Program, were assigned to work 
out of district forest office^ 
between the Tarai and the inner 
mountain valleys. the job was 
to include fire protection, 
forest supervision i reforesta- 
tion, pruning, and species , 
imprbvemerit . The work was parjt 
of a larger AID/tS^G (His 
Majesty's GbverriTnerit)^ effort to 
develop Nepal's timber industry 
arid iricrease timber exports. 
Forestry management for profit ^ 
therefore, and not conservation,, 
was the goal of this project. 
Commanity involvement was 
minimal . 

For the nios t part Volant cdrs 
received little supervislbri frbm 
the District Forest Officers they 
worked with. The ministry was 

likewise uninterested j,n the 
I 
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reforestation aspect of the work and 
did not support the Volunteers in 
this regard. The PCVs realized that 
they would have to collect seedlings 
arid start riur%eries on. their own or 
such work wouldn't get done. Most 
of the Volunteers ended up prbmbtirig 
small-scale reforestation efforts 
with individual farmers or vill&ge 
groups. The 1965 Nepal Country 
Evaluation considered this work the 
most valuable part of the forestry 
program. 

Otherwise, Volunteers spent the 
rest of thejLr time doing forest sur- 
veys and mat^ping and demarcating . the 
Covernment forests — work which 
amburited^ in many cases, tb "drawing 



lines across land that farmers have 
Ibrig been using as their bwtl".^ 
They also fenced in some plantations 
around the Katjifflandu Valley and 
planted Eucalyptus robus ta . At 
their Cdmpletidn of Service con- 
ference in December of 1965 this 
group was somewhat bitter, compl^tn^ 
inj^ ,^of poor job placement ^arid inade- 



quate HMG interest or support. They 
also felt their jobs had been incor- 
rectly described tb them during'^ * 
training, thus creating expectations 
that were never fulfilled. 

the J^ood Production/Forestry Prb^am 

The Second group^^of Peace Cc^fps 
foresters to tome tb Nepal arrived 
in early 1966 as part of an agricul- 
ture program. The job description 



for these six foresters was similar 
tb that of t^_fir8t grbup, thbugh 
the emphasis was now more on refor- 
estatibri arid cbns^tVatibri. F^od 
production had become the govern~^|^^ 
merit's number brie priority and, on 
paper at leasts, forestry preserva- 
tion and development was now seen 
riot so much as a mearis ^tb creatirig 
a timber industry as it was an 
irit^ral part bf erbsiori cbritrbl 
and improved agricultural production. 

That may have beeri the thinking, 
bat the reality had changed little. 
The Peace Cbrps foresters were cer- 



1 . Nepal Country Evaluation', 
Meridan Hennetti 1965. 
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tainly free to develop nurseries and 
pursu^ small-scale reforestation and 
afforestation objectives, bat they 
would get little help from the gov- 
errfmerit or local forestry pfficiais. 
"Nepal's forest", noted a Peace 
Corps project description, "are 
potentially a key source of foreign 
exchange". The problem was the same 
as that the first group faced: 
efforts that promised an immediate 
payoff in timber were supported; 
those that were small-scale' and only 
helped individual farmers and vil- 
lages aroused little interest. 

Besides govcrnmentai indiffer- 
ence, the program also experienced r 
two other difficulties: 1) the lack 
of enough trained NepalliS to serve 
. as counterparts for the PCVs , and 2) 
land disputes whicli challenged the 
gavernrnerit * s right to undertake for- 
estry work on land villagers claimed 
was privately owned. In spite- of 
thofic^ difficulties, the forcstcrfi 
reported at their Completion of Scr- 
vfco conference (December 1967) th;iL 
Ihcy iiad hcoii natf>;fled with IheJr 
exporlcMice. Th<^y folt tliat by exam- 
pie tiiey had created an increased 



interest in arid cdricerri for forestry 
management, both at the district and 
ministerial level . 

Nevertheless, by this time Peace 
. Corps had become reluctant to support 
further forestry efforts in Nepal, 
given the profit-oriented attitude 
of the government and the obvious 
lack of commitment at the -village 
level. For these reasons no new 
groups of foresters were sent to 
Nepal after the second group left 
in December of 1967. 

Thus began a nearly ten-year, 
period during which -Peace Corps 
-forestry work in Nepal slowed. 
There were a number of foresters in 
and out of Nepal during this period, 
but their number never rose above 
three or four at any orie tirae^ and 
they were not part of any specific 
forestry program. There was, for 
example, a falr-si^ed national park/ 
wildlife management program in Nepal 



in the early 197fls to which an 

. M .. .. . . "V 

occaHlonal for<*f}ter was attachecl; \ 

the iiuiividuaJs worked mainly at tjie 

mini 8 tori al J evel Jind ( nncen t r a t od 

on pre^Hcrvirig wfiat irvi ii rernafiied 

wJtliln the national p<jrlui; (itiu-r 
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PCV foresters taught forestry or did 
management and nursery work for the 
Ministry of Fores try. 



Watershed Management Program 

it was not antii 1977 that Nepal, 
arid Peace Corps , once again became 
involved in yiiiage forestry. This 
was the year the FiFst Ameridmerit to 
the Forestry Act was passed in an 
attempt to halt the disastrous 
deterioration of the countryside in 
the Middle Hills. In just ten years 
the problem of forest degradation and 
its consequences had become so severe 
tliJt the same government that was 
trying to export timber in 1967 was 
now wondering whether its forests 
could br saved . 

In the summer of 1977 a small 
waiter shed mnnc'igcmcnt program was 
begun by FAO Jri the Pbkhara district. 
Six PCV.s, working for the Department 

of Sf)iJ arid Water Cbriserva t ibri , were 



tu do jgricul^ture/f orestry extension 
work in vnr ibus ^ vl llages throughout 
t iif regif)n. Spcci f icnlly, their 
rcHponfii l)i 1 1 1 I would include estab- 
lishing nurwericH, building fences to 



protect seedlirigS arid cut clbwri bri 
overgrazing, rock correction work 
in streams, building erbsidn con- ^ 
trol damsi and developing and ' 
doing general exte^nsit^n/educatlon 
work. Volunteers would be attached 
to a village council and work with ; 
local extension workers. " Th^ FAO , • 
would supply tools i seed, ferti- 
lizers arid f ericirig arid resident ^ m 
experts. FAO stationed a man in, 
Ejbkhara tb serve as a techriical 
advisor to the P€Vs and Nepali 
extetisibri agerits. ^ 

From the beginning the program 
ran into bad luck. For One thing 
PCVs had trouble getting the 
technical and material support they 
needed from the Miny:s|jry ' b£ Soil 
and Water eonserv^plori ^ whose staff 
placed a higher ptibrity bri another 



project being: done in collaboration 
with USAID. The FAO expert assigned 
to the watershed management project 
left after a few months to take a 
Job with AID, leaving a gap the 
Ministry never filled. Supervision 
and support was lacking from Peace 
Corps ;tK well; the Peace CorpK 
program officer made no visit to the " 
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PeVs. The Department of Forestry 
remained uriirivblved, still cbriceri- 
trating on the timber business, 
when it^ might have stepped in to 
lend a helping hand. 

There was also conaiderable 
local resistance to certain aspects 
of the projects particaiariy the 
fencing. Villagers feared losing 
access to their own forest land 
oil which they depended for fuel 
and fodder and were suspicious 
of the motives of the CdVernmerit. 

The results were predictable ; 
two PCVs terminated early and most 
of the others found other work. 
The general consensus was that the 
program, while badly needed ^ did 
lidt receive enough support from HMG 
and that without that cbmmitmerit 
"the job of changing attitudes at 
the village level was too diffi- 
cult. 

Community Forestry Development 
and Training Project 

Peace Corps was not willing to 
close the book on forestry in Nepal 



just yet. in 1979 the government 
was khbwh to be readying a joint 
HMG/FAG eoramuni'ty Forestry Deveiop- 
merit and Training Project (CFDTP) , 
and Peace Corps was requested to 
become involved. The goals of the 
project are to help Nepal establish 
new forests, to protect existing 
ones, arid to d'evelbp a cdriservatibri 
ethic at the village level. Working 
with the Hill Forest Division's Dis- 
trict Forestry Office, community 
forestry assistarits arid village lea- 
ders, the Volunteers will be in- 
volved iri all aspects of village 
forestry. The thrust of the program 
is perhaps be^st summarized iri this 
statement from the project descrip- 
tion: "Because ^social factors are 
primarily responsible for the deter- 
ioration of the natural environment, 

solutions must be directed through 

2 

social channels*** 

Efforts will be uridertakeri iri 28 

different Hill Districts over an 

estimated twenty-year period. The 

first f6ur years will be financed 

through CFDTP. The first contingent 



2i David Edds^ CFDTP Project 
Description, 1980. 
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of PCVs, who entered training In 
August of 3 986, will join British^ 
UN aiid Japanese Volunteers already 
working in the project. 

Success and 
Failure 

though individual Volunteers had 

some success in the first forestry 

_ program in Nepal, the project as a 

whole did hot meet Its objectives. 

The reasons are as follows : 

• Divergent goala . PCVs were 
led to believe there was 
serious IIMG coffifflltment to 
refbreistatidn, but discovered 
that Income generation through 
timber cutting was the major 
objective of the Program. 
ThuiB, Volunteers had to adjust 
to new roles (more mapping and 
surveying) or carry on with 
reforestation work, but with- 
out encouragement or support, 
in either case, valuable time 
was lost, trust was undermined ^ 
and motivation threatened. The 
problem was not sb much that _ i 
Peace Corps did hot agree with 
^ the mission of the project ^ but 

that Peace Corps did hot pro- 
gram or train with that mission 
in mind and erroneous expecta^ 
tions were thus created. 

» Poor relations between HMG^ndr 
local cbimnuhlties. Nationali- 



zation of unregistered land 
alienated villagers and sub- 
sequent actions by local 
forestry officials created 
suspicions that hampered 
village forestry efforts. 
Villagers weren't willing to 
cooperate In reforestation 
work, as they feared -that the 
forest that provided their 
dally fuel and fodder would 
be fenced off for exclusive 
Department of Forestry use^ 
Volunteers thus were placed 
In ah extremely awkward 
pdsltldh. 

• Lack of t rained Nepali counter- 
parts. Volunteers frequently 
were hot working with Nepalis 
and thiis saw little hope that 
their work would endure after 
their departure. Again, the 
difference In thinking concern- 

^Ing the goals of the project 
between HMG and Peace Corps . 
seriously undermin^ Volunteer 
morale and effectiveness. 

With regard to the watershed man- 
agemefit prdjcct^ the following rea- 
sons for failure can be cited: 

• The lack of t echa±ea± support . . 
The departure of the FAO advi- 
ser, fjiilure of HMG to assign 

' anyone else to the project, and 
lack of site visits by the 
Peace Corps program officer all 
conspired to leave the on 
their own to solve technical 
problems • 

• Lack of community interest. As 
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exempiified in the question of 
fencing,' the advisability of 
asking villagers to commit 
themselves to a program with 
long-term benjEfits but no 
short-term rewards was clearly 
a problem with this project. 
Though villagers may have_been 
concerned with .problems of soil 
erosion and def ores ta tioh^ 
there ought to have been imme- 
diate ihcehtiyes for them to 
get involved in the program. 
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3. Philippines 




The Gounhy 



Consisting of some 7,100 islands, 
the PJiillppine Archipelago stretches 
for l,ibb miles between Taiwan arid 
Malaysia east of the South China 
Sea. Only 4GG of the islands are 
irihabited^ and IT^ including the two 
largest, Luzon and ^ Mindinao , accburit 
for 95% of the total land area. 

The Filipinos are Asians, a mix- 
ture of Malay and Chinese, with 
-some Spanish, The Malay* eame 

first, from the south, around 2^000 

. _ . 

B.C., and were follqjwed 3,000 years 

later by the Chiriese. Magellan 
claimed the islands for Spain In 1521, 
thus inaugurating 400 years of Span- 
ish rule and influence. Today, for 
example, over 90% of the population 
is Catholic. The* United States took 
over the Philippines during the 
Spariish-Ainericari War and ruled the 
country antii independence in 1946. 



Ferdinand Marcos, the present 
head of state, was elected in 1965^ 
re-elected in 1969 and, in ±972, 
extended his presidency Under the 
provisions of martial law. In that 
same year Marcos announced broad 
social arid economic reforms to speed 
np the development of the country. 

The Philippines has one of the 
highest literacy rates — 83% — of the 
East Asia and Pacific region. Its 
relatively well-developed economy is 
based bri healthy agriculture, fores- 
try and fishing sectors; the Philli- 
pitles, for example, is brie of the 
world's leading exporters of wood 
and wood products. The cbUritry also 
has extensive though largely untap- 
ped mineral resources. Industrial 
production has increased steadily 
since World War II. 

But there is another Philippines, 
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one where the benefits of a growing 
ecbhbihy have yet to affect centuries- 
old subsistence farming practices, 
the low level of health care, Inade- 
quate transportation and conraiunlca- 
tldns, and the other trappings of a 
still-developing nation- it was to 
this Phlllpplries — some of the outer 
islands, more isolated* reaches of the 
larger, more populated islands^ and 
the slums of Manila and Gebu — that 
the Peace Corps began sending Volun- 
teers in 1961. 



Fbresliy Pip^ams 
in Hie Philippines: 
An dvervi^ 



As with the other countries in 
.this report, the major forestry pro- 
blem in the Phlllpplries is that the 
forests are disappearing. By 1976 
90% of the cburitry's virgiri forests 
had been harvested or otherwise 
exploited^ arid the remairiirig 10%V(1.7 
miiiion hectares) were being deple- 
ted at a rate of 200,000 hectares 
annaaiiy. Reforestation efforts, on 
the other harid, resulted in the 
replanting of only 12,000 hectares 



per year. The reasons for the loss 
of the forests were several: i) 
indiscriminate logging practices, 2) 
the slash-and-burn practices of var- 
ious: indigendus tribes, 3) fires, 4) 
bvergrazirig , 5) mining practices, 
and 6) landslides. Proper forest 
arid watershed mariagemerit was* riori- 
existent. In fact in June of 1972 a 
serious flood iri Luzon caused more 
damage and destruction than the 
entire Phlllpplries sustained during 
World War ii.^ \ ^ 

With the cbmirig of martial law to 
the Philippines in September, 1973 , 
the gdverrim^rit was restructured and 
various ministries embarked on new 
programs to speed up the development 
of the country. One such ministry 
was the Bureau of Forest Development 
(BFD) -y ari amalgam of the bid Bureau 
of Forests and Office of Parks and 
Wildlife. , 

The BFD had ambitious new plans— 
ribt to meritiori cbrislderable riew 
authority — to undertake a comprehend 
sive program tb preserve arid 



1. Peace Corps Project Description; 
19*3. % 
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rehabilitate the country's forests 
and watersheds. 



Peaee Gorps^ 
Fbresffy Prog 
in the Philippines 

Tlie First Era — 1973-1977 

Peace Corps forestry work in the 
Philippines can be divided into "itwo 
eras: the' first, froin 1973 to 1977, 
coincided with the program outlined 
above, while the second, from 1978 
to the present^ coincided with a 
major shift in BFD policy inaugur-- 
ated by the Forestry Code of 1976. 

During the first era. Volunteers 
were invited to work in two differ- 
ent programs within the BFD, the 
Parks and Wildlife^ Program (12 PCVs) 
and the Reforestation Program (four 
or five PCVs). the foresters' man- . 
date was to work at a district or 
regional forest office and educate 
the staff iri the principles of 
multi{ile-use forest and. watershed 
management. The goal of the pro- 



gram, then, was training and skills 
transfer, but the real task was to 
change traditional attitudes toward 
the use of forests. 

What made that already formidable 

- ^. ■- _ - -_ _ 

task even harder w5s that there was 

no serious commitment to changing or 
imprbvihg forestry practices. The 
PCVs were free to pursue the goals 
of the program — to draw up forest 
management plans, etc. — but there 
was little likelihood that such plans 
would be implemented and little 
interest paid bh the part of ^regional 
office personnel in learning the 
techniques of imptbved plahhirig and 
manag^ent . ' 

The second grdup of Volunteers 
arrived the next year^ 1974, and 
though they met with some success, 
the progr^ as a whole continued to 
be plagued by the same difficulties; 
At the instigation of the first ; 
group i however, this second contin- 
gent was assigned at higher levels 
within BFD to attempt to make an 
impact closer to the power center of 
the agency. At this lievel^ accord- 
ing to a former Peace Corps/Philips - 
pines staff member^ there seemed to 
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be iJpPl.ater reteptlvit:^ td,; what the 
Vdluhteers were bel^g a^ked to do. ' 
PCVs felt they had had a positive • 
influence bh various fbr^strS^ bffl--- 
ciais arid gotten their message \ • 
across. ' ' 

By and large. Peace Corps' first 
involvement with fbrestry in the i; 
Philippines was not a success. . In 
retrospect Peace Corps probably 
should have withheld its support 
until the program was more firmly 
established. In that way Peace 
Corps could have more accurately 
gauged the degree bf gbvernment 
interest in an^ commitment to the 
program. As it was> although 
ambitious laws and grandiose plans 
were prbmulgated, there was riot, in 
the final analysis, any real push 
for change from the top. When the 
second group of PCVs left^ in 1976* 
Peac^ Corps iri effect declared a 
moratorium on fbrestry prbgrainming 
in the Philippines. 

it should be noted ^ hbwev^^ 
that throughout the middle and late 
•70s there was aribther cbmpbnent to 
the Peace Corps forestry effort in 
the Philippines. While it was a 



decidedly toinor part of that effbrt^ 
it is noteworthy because of its 
reasons for failure. This prbject 
was an attempt to recruit highly 
specialized graduate fbr esters to 
do research work in the Philippines. 
Working with the Philippine Council 
for Agricultural Resources Research 
(PCARR), these specialists wbUld 
design research projects and then, 
request fimds to iinplemerit those 

projects. But Che money was never 

_ V- •- - . . - - - 

f orbhcomingj even Cljough such funds 

were controlled by PCARR itself. 

The project was another example of 

t6e governm^ent promising more than 

it could deliver. ^ 

Tfie ft^e-fi^estry Extension Project 

Peace Corps' second attempt at 
. fbrestry prbgr^nmiing 'iri the Philip-- 
p|:nes was balled the Agro-Forestry 
Extension Project, which began in 
Jarwjary bf 1978 with IB PCVs. The 
» prcfject, essentially^ a village-level 
effort, reprcssehted a majbr change 
of policy on behalf of BFD. That 
cHange had been signalled back in 
. • 1976 with the passage of the Fores- 



try Code and then reaffirmed in 1978 

with an amended versloh of the code. 

t_ _ _ 

At the core of the legislation was a 
projected new effort to pursue 
forest and resource mahagemeht at 
the community ievei^ a realization 
that the prevention of the deterior- 
ation of the natural^ environment 
could not be managed from Manila, 



but must Involve the understanding, 
and cddperatidn of villagers all 
across the Philippines. Among the 
key provisions of the code were the 
limiting and banning of the export 
of raw forest materials and a new 
comprehensive plan to integrate all 
forest-related activities, which 
would include 1) improvement of park 
and wildlife management, 2) conduct- 
ing a nationwide ii^entory of fbirest 
resources, 3) reforesting 210^000 
hectares by 1^83 ^ 4) establishing 
community tree farms and tree parks 
in all cities and municipalities, 
ahd^ 5) training slash^ahd-burh cul~ 
tivators in reforestation and reve- 
getatibh practices. In addition 
President Marcos decreed that every 
citizen iiiUst plaiit diie tree per 
month for five years. Once again 



the Philippines had embarked on a 
major new forestry campaign, and 
the Peace Corp^ was asked to lend 
a hand • 

Peace Corps involvement was in 
the form of a project that, in its 
way, was every bit as ambitious as 
the government * s new^anifesto . 
The prdject seemed td have thought 
of everything; if it worked ^ it ''t- 
would be a sma&hing success, and 
even if it didn't it still promised 
to have beneficial side effects. 
The idea was this: villagers do 
not^iant trees because a law is 
passed; they don't even plant trees 
because it's good for the soil, 
prevents erdsibh or provides animal, 
fodder; basically villagers have 
enough to worry about just planting 
and taking care of their crops. 
But what if planting trees meant 
increased personal ihcbme? The 
villagers would be recompensed, the 
ehvirbnmeht would be improved ^ and 
the government would be grateful. 

Thus^ the Agrb-Fbrestry Exteh^ 
sion Project. Certain villages were 
selected to spbhsbr ah ihter-crbp- 
ping scheme whereby farmers would 



plant the fast-growing "ipll-ipll" 
( Leucaeha ) among their regular crops. 
These pillages would be located hesar 
wbdd-tased industries which would 
supply the seeds ^ seedlings ^ fertil- 
izers and tools needed to plant and 
care for the trees. Once the trees 
had grown, the industry would buy 
thenif (or their by-products) from the 
farms. Volunteers would be assigned 
to the; village to supefvise the 
growing, planting and maihtaihihg of 
the trees and training counterparts 
to eventually take over these 
respbhsibilltles. Spin-off benefits 
were that ±pii-ipil can be used as a 
natural fencing, hais a well-develop- 
ed root system that can protect 
agaiiist erosion, has leaves that can 
be used as animal fodder^ and is 
nitxogen-rich and thus improves the 
soil quality. 

Throughout 1977 Peace Corps con- 
tacted certain wood-based industries 
(including the Philippine Smelters 
Cbrpbratibh bf Cainarines Norte and 
the General Mining Cbrpbratibh bf 
Cebu) ^nd certain municipalities, 
and made provisions with the spbh- 
sbrlng agency, the University -of the 



Philippines at Lbs Bahos^ fbr pro- 
viding training and technical assist- 
ance fbr the Vbluhteers. In January 
of 1978 the first group of PCVs (16 
fbresters) ai^rived in-country and the 
project got underway. 

The experience of two of the PCVs 
was representative bf the grbup and 
makes for a fascinating account of 
how the prbgram actually wbrked. 
These twtf Volunteers were assigned to 
* the municipality bf Labb in Southern 
Luzon, in their particular case the 
Philippine Smelters Cbrpbration (PSC) 
had agreed to serve as a market fbr v 
the trees the Labb villagers would 
grow. From the trees the cbmpahy 
wbuld makje charcoal to fire the blast 
furnaces used to smelt irbh bre. The 
seeds and seedlings were to be pro- 
vided to the village by the prbviri- 

41 

cial government. 

All the PCVs had tb do. was sell 
the idea. to the" farmers. But as 
pointed but in one PCV*8 report on 
the project, "Where low-class farmers 
own little if any land (large land 
holdings with many tenants is the 
rule iii this area) and where tradi- 
tion is Important . . . fbrestry con- 
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version will Inevitably be a slow 
process". And local resistance 
aside, external factors also con- 
spired to threaten the project. 

The first thing the two PCVs did 
wa^ to establish ah experimental nur- 
sery next to their house so that vil- 
lagers could become ^accustomed to 
their work and acquainted with the 
project. The first shag occurred 
wheh^ due to transportation costs, 
no seedlings were supplied by the 
provincial government. Some farmers 
were willing to set aside acreage, 
but there was nothing to plant. 
Somewhat embarassed, the PCVs were 
saved when the PSC agreed to raise 
the seedlings and supply them to the 
farmers. The only hitch was P^C 
would have to charge 27 centavos per 
seedling. For the average farmer ^ 
who might want to plant between five 
arii ten thousand seedlings, the cost 
was prohibitive. 

Meanwhile two other problems had 
arisen; PSC announced tliat it wanted 
to be able to set the price of the 
charcoal and furthermore that there 
would be a delay in opening itg 
plant in the Labd area. The price- 




setting scheme was unacceptable to 
the PGVs as well as to the Univer- 
sity of the Philippines. The issue 
was somewhat academic ^ however , 
because without the iron ore plant 
there would be no market for the 
trees. As one Volunteer noted, "Our 
credibility was zero." 

The program, as originally envi- 
sioned j could hot be salvaged j at 
least until the plant opened, so the 
two PCVs sought to restructure it 
into a "multi-purpose, small-scale, 
backyard planting scheme." The 
focus thus became to convince the^ ^ 
farmers to raise ipil-ipil to meet 
the immediate firewood and animal 
fodder needs of the family. This, 
agaih^ was done principally through 
demonstration plots set up by the 
PCVs and the local gbverhmeht as well 
as a few brave farmers. Eventually, 
in 1978 104^000 ipil-ipil seeds and 
2,200 seedlings and 600 seeds of ^ 
eight varieties of other trees were 
distributed to 24 neighboring villa^ 
ges, two experimental nurseries, ' ~^ 

five schools and two health clubs. . 
What had started off as a disap- ' ? 
pbihtihg year ehded on a more hope- 
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fill note . 

1979 was even better.]! The pro- 
ject was expanded to liveaiide new 
activities^ such as leaf ^grlhdlhg^ 
cattle-fattening and pellet pfoduc- 
tlbh. In March of that year Ipll^ 
±p±l was suddenly thrust into 
national prdmlrierice when the price 
of gasoline went up 3G%, One of 
the Volunteers described what 
happened next: "As a result all 
barangays (small villages) arid 
municipalities have been asked very 
politely by the national government 
to construct two^hectare energy 
farms, with one hectare planted to 
cassava for gasahbl supplements and 
the other to ipii-ipli for firewood 
prbductlbn. The mbmeritum of bur > 
work increased substantially as 
pebple consulted with us dally." 

T^e project, already beginning 
to catch bri, ribw*^fecelved everi ffldre 
interest and attention; all of 1978's 
statistics were surpassed^ 

Thus, though the program had yet 
to realize its original objectives, 
it was a success nevertheless^ thanks 
largely to the ability and willing- 
ness of the PCVs tb be flexible. 



- - - - ' i- ' ■' 

Peace Cdr{^ warited tb put mare5 vdl- 
^teers into the project in 1979^ 
but the Unlveretity of the Philip- 
pines I the prbgram's spbrisbrlrig 
agency, wanted to evaluate how 
things stood first. A year la^er, 
in February 1980, Peace Gorps %ot. 
the gb-ahead arid placed a secdrid 
genetation of Agro-Foresters in the 
field. : I ■ ■ 

The program, of course, is not 
wlthdiit its flaws; critics point tb 
the risks of basing a project on one 
type of tree, to the PCVs' lack of 
field experlerice with Ipll-lpll, /arid 
to the inevitable dangers of multi- 
party progtammlrig. On this latter 
noie, the point is mad4 t^^ the more 
variables introduced Iritd the design 
of a program^ the greater the danger 
df something going wrbng. In 'th^ * - * 
case of the agrb-fbr^try prbgrapi the 
resources and commitments of several 
groups were Irivblved^ i.e. Peace 
Corps, the University of the Philip- 
pines ^ the Biirei^u of Fbrestry Devel- 
opment, the v^i:ous wood-based 
cbmparilefe, Ibcal^ municipal or 'cfdm-' : 
munity councils. And as predicted 
there were problems. Overall, hov- 
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ever, the PCVs successfully regroup- 
ed and were able to make some real 
progress. 



Sueeess and 
Failure 



to recapitulate, theh^ the first 
Peace Corps forestry program in the 
Philippines was by an^ large a fail- 
ure, for the^ following reasons: 

». Lack, of host country support * 



The goverhmeht of the Philip- 
pines was riot committed at all 
levels to the goals of the/ 
first Peace Corps prbgrani. If 
it had beeri, ways cdUld have 
been found to give the pro- 
gram a chance of success. 

• Premature Pe a ce Corps j ( ,nvolv e- 
ment . Had the Peace Corps 
waited to get involved in the 
progiram t!ie degree of host 
country support could perhaps 
have been more carefully gauged. 
(The same, of coarse, might be 
said of the agro-forestry pro- 
ject, which wa3 a success. Tlie 
difference, at least in part, 
caiv be ascribed to the reia- 
tiv'eiy free hand the PCVs were 
given in their villages,) 

The Agrb-Forestry Program suc- 
ceeded for the following reasons: 

• Strong sponsorJLng agency . 
Throughout, the University of 



the Philippines isuppdrtiBd the 
program and showed a keen inter- 
eist in its implementation- 

• Theu-program-metl^-r^eaJ^4teed . 
Even with the temporary 9Qllapse 
of the marketing scheme, vil- 
lagers still fe|i: the need to 
grow ipil-ipil and, thus, the 
proj ec t succeeded . 

• The flexibility of the PCVs . 

The ability of the PCVs involved 
to switch horses in mid-stream 
was crucial to the success the 
program uitimateiy enjoyed; * 
\ 

• Considerable govern me nt inter- 
est « Gommanity forestry was 
a highly publicized Philippine 
government priority, especi- 
ally after the dramatic 
iricre4se in fuel prices • 
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Study 



The Country 



Chile, a thin strip of a country 
2,600 miles long arid ari average of 
200 miles wide, hags the western 
coast of the lower half of South 
America. Its extreme length makes 
for considerable geographic arid cli- 
matic variation; the North is a for- 
midable desert cbveririg nearly a 
third of Chile's land area* The 
ceritral part of the country enjoys a 
temperate climate and is the com- 
mercial arid cultural nexus and con- 
tains three-fourths bf the popula- 
tion. The South is a region of 
lakes ^ forests i steep valleys and 
generally cold weather. The <^ndes 
Mountains run the lerigth of Chil>e 
and account for a third of the 
total land area. 

Chile is more developed than most 
Latiri Americari cbiiritries. It has a 
large middle class and more people 
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live in cities than in rural areas. 
The miriirig iridustry is well estab- , 

lished and accounts for most of Chi- 

- - - 

le s foreign exchange. Copper, in 
particular, is a key export^ with 
Chile possessing an estimated 22% of 
the world's total known copper 
reserves. Other major industries 
include steely ,fbbd prbcessirig 
textiles. 

Much of the population is still 
lower-working-class , however , and 
the effects of Chile's develbpmerit 
have yet to make a significant 
impact bri life iri the rural areas. 
Peace Corps' early, effort in Chile 
was mairily rural cbmmuriity develop- 
ment, reflecting the gbverriment's 
realization that much work remained 
to be done to bring that sector bf 
the country' into the mainstream of 
Chilean sbciety. 
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Fereshy in Chile: 
An Overview 

Cbhcerh for Chile ' 6 f bre8t8-"tb / 
exploit them wisely and to replace 
them systemitlcally-^is a recent 
phenomenon, even though the first 
general forestry law was passed 
1931. Over the years Chile's more 
than 20. millloft hectares of forest 
had been subject to unplanned, 
indisctiniinate explditatidri until 
by the 1970s only six million 
hectares remained.^ 

Little was accomplished- in the 
thirty years after the first laws 
were passed. A forestry school was 
not established until the 19508, 
and no serious effort at land use 
planning was iauiicfied until 1961.^ 
In that year, with the assii|?Sti<^ 
of funds from the Food and Agri- 
culture brgariizatibri bf the UN, the 
Forestry Institute was estabiifihed 

"to support public arid private 

/ __ i_ _ 

forestry activities for research 



1. "Project Description of 1976 
Omnibus Program. 
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and training." Four years later 
the institute was incorporated ihtb 
the Chilean Ministry of tfiie Economy 
and the Ministryi bf Agriculture. 

In 1967 k new forestry law was 
pasiSed which created a Separate Div-* 
Isioh of Forestry within the Minis- 
try of Agriculture, but also pro- 
vided for the continuation of the 
work of the Forestry Institute. 
During the next four years these two 
agencies were j^pitrtly^^esponsible 
fbr fbrestry wbrk in Chile, In 1971 
the two were finally merged undet 
yet ahbther agency, the Cbrpbracibh' * 
Naciona*! Forest^i (CONAF) , wfiich was 
to hav|^verall' respbnslbiiity fbir . 
develbpmeht and control of all forest 
resources in Chile. The Forestry 
Institute cohtjtnued to exists Inci^ 
dentally, but it^ chief was appoint- 
ed by the head bf CONAF and its 
activities subject to CONAF approval; 



2. 1977 Program Description. 
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Peace Goips 
Foresfcrj^ Programs 
in CRife 

The Ihstihite of Rural Educatibh (lER) 

The first grbiip .of PCVs to arrive 
in Chile, in 1962, contained a number 
of foresters. These first PCVs (it's 
not clear how many there were) were 
part of the Institute of Rural Edu- 
cation (lER) program, which in turn 
grew out of the Jesuit-run Accibh 

Catollca community development pro- 

_ _ 

ject. This program, in other words, 
was not associated with the Chilean ^ 
gbverrimerit and, although run by 
priests, it was essentially a lay 
organization in tierms of its objec- 
tlvos. 

The lER/PC foresters were 
assigriied to do small-scale reforesta- 
tion work with various rural groups, 
particularly the Mapuche Indians. 
Workfng out of cent ros (rural commun- 
ity ^JcvtUbprnGiit clubs), arid workirig 
wttli the local delegado (ciub mana- 
K^^t) , t\\ii PCVs oslabLished small 
nursi»rieM and (liHtrihuted seedlings 
to Help jifoveriL erijslbri aild serve as 

X 
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a source of f irewbdd . 

Like many early Peace Corps pro- 
grams lER was ribt particularly suc^ ' 
cessful. For one thing it was loca- 
ted outside of the ChlliBari gbverri- 
mental structure and, though it had 
the government's blessing, it did 
ribt always have the government's 
cooperation. There was also a good 
deal bf political infighting between 
the political lER heirairchy arid the - 
more left-leaning delegados . Fin- 
ally, lER was too small a prograpi to 

undertake any kirid of serious _refor- 

-- - -- 

estation work on a national scale. 

The 1963 cburitry evaluation noted 
that PCVs were having some success, 
but that Peace Corps' involvement in 
lER was probably ill-advised; sooner 
or late r Peace Corps wbuld have-.Cb 
work more clearly with Chilean 
government, arid the sbbrier that hap- 
pened, the better. 

The Forestry Institute y 

By 1964 Peace Corps had begun to 
program through the various Chilean 
ministries. For the foresters' this 
meant that ,f<^r the VivHt time they 
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would be working directly in the 
Forestry Institute. Several such 
PCVs arrived in-cduritry in October 
of 1964. Their work corresponded 
with the largely research- and plari- 
ning-oriented mandate of the Insti- 
tute, i.e. surveying, inventory and 
mapping work,, drawing up forest 
management plans, species experi- 
mentation, soil studies, etc. The 
1966 Chile evaluatidri cdrisidered 
the program *'one of the best in the 
country** for a number of reasons ; 

1) the work was carefully defined ^ 

2) the PCVs were fully qualified 
arid their credentials respected, 3) 
their involvement was strengthening 

an iwportarit ins titut ion ^ arid 4) 

... ^ ^ 

th^ program was benefitting the 

ecbrjbmy arid the dev^lbpmerit of the 

country. On the other hand there 

was some question as to whether or 

not the Institute was the proper 

.'jrena in wliich to concentrate Peace 

Corps' fbrestry effort in Chile, 

i*e. the PCVs were riot workirig 

directly with the rural poor. The 

program, iri other words, was a sucr- 

c*oss, but was It really the kind of 

MUcH'i'jis that Peace Corps wanted to 



have? 

Cbmmumty Ref^^taHd^ 

The answer' came two years latere 
in 1966, when the Peace Corps pro- 
gram in Chile was subs tantiaiiy 
revamped. The new model, iriaugura- 
ed by the group of 31 forestry PCVs 
who arrived iri October of that year, 
had a decidedly rural/community for- 
, estry orientation. The program con- 
sisted of six graduate foresters who 
would work in the forestry division 
of the Ministry of Agriculture and be 
assigned to district offices where 
they would work directly with Chilean 
counterparts. Their main responsi- 
bilities would be iri the areas of 
soil testing, species experimenta- 
tion, arid the growirig of seedlirigs. 
Most importantly, however, these spe- 
cialists would be called upon to 
advise and assist the other 25. PCVs 
Involved in the program, who would be 
assigried to villages throughout the 
district and charged with promoting 
cbmiriurilty arid individual interest 
and reforestation. These 25 PCVs, 
all gerieiralists, would work with 
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individual farmers and cbmmuhity , 
groups to teach them the importance 
of reforestation and ; the necessary 
skills for planting and maintaining 
seedlings ► 

This program was part of the 
National Reforestation Plah^ the 
goal of which was to plant 5 mil- 
lion hectares of eroded land in 35 
years, with the eventual objective 
of erosion prevention arid the crea- 
tion of a supply, of forest products 
for indus trial^^lise . Farmers who 
participated were eligible to 
receive credit from the National 
Institute for Agftcultural Produc- 
tibri, ari important provision as the 
farmers needed the money to buy 
fericirig to protect the seedlings, 
the program received its second 
group of PCVs (12 foresters and 17 
generalists) in September of 1967 
arid a third cdritirigent of roughly 
the same size in 1968. This repre^ 
sents the largest forestry effort 
the Peace Corps ever mburited iri 
..Chtl^; 

" But did it. work? The ariswer, 
p;oneraiiy speaking, is yes^ though 
it cieperids bri wHb ybii talk to. The 



generalistSi by arid large, were 

quite successful. At their e0S''con- 

fererice in August, of 1968, the first 

group that had entered the program 

were extremely pbsitive about their 

experience: 

The grbiip believed [ribtes the 
cbrifererice rejfbrt] that bbth they 
as iridividuals arid the program as 
a whble had beeri successful arid 
cbritributed tb the development of 
Chile. The gerieralists thought 
that the prbgram's basic belief 
that gerieralists could play a 
limited technical role in fores- 
try had been proven correct. 
They were almost boastful about 
the riumber of trees they had 
planted and were convinced of the 
value of their service. They 
attributed the success of their 
program to its being based on 
sound institutions , the Forestry 
Institute and the National Insti- 
tute for Agricultural Production, 
and its being designed to meet 

important Chilean needs. ^ 

_ _ _ > 

These PCVs did have some cbm- 



plaints, however, most of which cen- 
tered around site assigrimerits. 
While these problems did not seri- 
ously jebpardize the success of the 

roject, they might very well have 
hampered a less healthy project, and 



3. Completion of Service Conference; 
Chile 23. 
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thus they bear repeating here. /For about theirs. They agreed that the 

one thing the generaiists felt that program had been a success, but they 

they had been sent to sites chosen did not feel that they had played 

by the Ministry, but not necessar- much of a part. They found that 

ily checked but at the local level their role as technical advisers to* 

either by Peace Corps or the gov- the generaiists had not really been 

erhmeht. In many cases when the necessary, that the level of work 

PeVs arriyed there had been no the generaiists were doing was not 

clear plan for how they would be that technically demanding. Many of 

used. As a result a number of the the foresters thus felt underuti- 

vbluriteers ended up wasting several lized and quickly became bored, 
months as messenger^ or doing gen- - The 1967 "Evaluation of the For- 

e^l^ office work. The Vbluriteers estry Prbgraih bf Peace Corps in 

recommended that the Ministry not Ghiie" came esseritiaiiy to the same 

be involved in site selection tbb cbriclusibris. The e valuator felt that 

early: the success of the program should be 

They were not satisfied that [the attributed mairily tb the ribri-profes- 

Ministry] yet Uriderstbbd the Vol- , . , . , 

"L^^ , , , sionals who had indeed done good 

unteers sufficiently tb have an 

a'dequate comprehension of the job work and had been commended by the 

that tffey were to perform. In «j ^ ^ ^l. 1 -i. ___ 

jjiZj. r^T- XM» 1 3 z Ministry. The evaluator also noted 

aqdition [the Ministry] seemed to ^ 

be subject to such considera- that the generaiists had gotten 

tions as a) a desire to simply ^ , , , r ^ j- r 

^- - ^ - -ii involved in other kinds of community 

expand its bureaucracy, b) poli- 
tics, c) a wish to be attractive development work as well, such as 

to USAID and other sources of ^ ^- , i_ - j - w 7 

^. /7 organizing sports clubs and estab- /• 

finance . ^ o & r- 

r-ru^.^ w-i.- iishing volunteer fire departTpiWf^s . 

Whi-lfe the generaiists were _ _ 

, L ^ i_ . , But^ the evaluator cbritiriued, tl)e . 

pleasejjl with their experience, the ^ 

^ , ^, graduate foresters were not being 

foresters were less enthusiastic ° j 

well used, largely because bf Jttle 
program's emphasis on ref brestatiori^ 

A. Ibid. 
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a not particularly challenging task 
technicaliy. 

The evaluatbr went on to make 
another important observation: it 
was his bpiriibri that the Ministry 
did not always seem sure what to do 
with PCVs, particularly the profes- 
sionals, and as a result Peace Corps 
seemed to have established its own 
little forest service in Chile. His 
recbmmeridatibh was that the Ministry ^ 
ought to expand its work into acti- 
vities bther than reforestation or 
else not request so many profes- 
sional fbresters. 

The Role of Peace Corps Volunteers 

In 1970 the direction bf the 
Peace Corps forestry program in Chile 
took yet another turn. That was the 
year the Marxist government of Salva- 
dor Allende came to power. Arid the 
next three years, until the military 
coop of 1973, were marked by iricreas- 
irigly seribus political polarization 
in Chile. in that atmosphere few bf 
Allende 's ideas actually got trans- 
lated into programs. The implica- 
tldris for Peace Cbrps were not posi- 



tive. In addition, Allende did not 
want foreigners spread ail over the 
country. Thus Peace Cbrps scaled 
down its program in Chile, sending 
in only a few specialists tb do 
research work or teaching in Santi- 
ago or at Austral' University in Val- 
divia. Some of this had been going 
on already, at the same time as the 
cbnnriuriity reforestation work, but 
now highly trained professionals 
became the focus of . the program in 
Chile. , In a sense "program" is a 
misribmer, as,PCVs were more or less 
pursuing independent projects as 
part bf a particular faculty or / 
research institute ; all they had in 
cdinmdri was their number of years of 
specialization. Among the skills 
that were requested during this era 
were an a^ial photo-interpretation 
specialist arid graduate foresters* in 
forest entomology, tree genetics, 
and wood techriblbgy. The gbal of the 
program, clearly, was to suppi'y cri- 
tically needed trairied maripbwer while 
Chile trained its own foresters^ 
Skiii transfer does riot seem tb have 
beeri a priority. It should also be 
pointed oat that the entire effbrt in 
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ehile daring the Aiiende years was 
drastically cut back until, at the 
time of the military takeover, 
there were rid more than 15 PCVs in 
the country. 

After the coup the forestry pro- 
gram continued in mor^e or less the 
same veiri, with a strorig emphasis 
on research and teajching and speci- 
alists still filling iri until Chil- 
eans cbu^d take over. Because 
Chile was heavily Irt disbt after the 
Allende regime fell, a priority of 
the Pinochet goverrimerit was to gist 
the country's economy back on its 
feet. As a result forestry iaf forts 
concentrated on profit-making rather 
than conservation and reforestation. 

Hbw^ then^ does one characterize 
this last phase of Peace Corps for- 
estry iri Chile? Generally speaking, 
the specialists who setved daring 
thisse years were very satisfied with 
their work; they had specific, well- 
defiried re^pbrisibilit ies , were meet- 
ing obviously important needs, and 
were buyirig time for the couritry. 
In those term^ tlie program was a suc- 
cess. The handwritirig was oh the 
walli however; the Peace Corps in 



gerieral was drice agairi mbvirig iri ti,he 
direction of rural community develop- 
ment — helping the poorest of the poor 
— and the forestry program in * Chile 
was clearly not cdnsistent with that 
orientation* It was, in short, the 
twilight of the era of the specialr ^ 
ist. 

Success and 
Failure 

The forestry programs in CS^e get • 
mixed reviews; lER^- the first, was 



not particularly successful. The 

reasbris are repeated below: 

• the j^rogram was not attached to 
the CfaLlean government: . This 
was a direct Peace Corps third 
party effort which did not 
include the Chilean government 
and thus could not count 'on the 
government s support or long- 
term interest. 



_ • Iftterttal squabblXng-^wlth^iH^ 

There were differences of opin- 
ion between the lER hierarcy and 
the more left-leaning field per- 
sonnel as to what directicTn the 
program should take. Field 
efforts were always in danger of 
being compromised by sudden pol- 
icy shifty. 

The cominunity reforestatibn program 

was successful for these reasons; 
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9 Strong 4nljiistry mifipor-t . Both 
of the Involved ministries 
strongly believed in the prb- 
gramand came through with the 
necessary support . 

• Strongly organized local com— 
muni ties . Local communities ' 
were suff iciently-^organi^ed 

to be able to darry out the 
work of the program. 

• The job clearly matched— th^ 
skills of the PCVs, especla^lly 
the generalists . 

• The heed for reforestation was 
(or was made) apparent * - 

And the specialists also had a - 

Successful experience : 

• They had clearly defined res - 
ponstbiiittes > 

• T^Hei^ vb rk— s— c b imne ri s ur a t e 
with -their -tra4ning-^ria thus 
prof es sj. onaj.— sati.^^ ing , 

• The specialists felt they were 
performing a' valuable service 
that, at the time, Chileans 
could not perform . 



5, Guatemala 




The Geunfey 



Just south of if^xico, Guatemala- / 
Is the hortherhmbst country of 
Central America. its most distiS— 
guishihg natural features are the 
two mountain ranges which cut across 
the country frbin the northwest to 
the southeast i Oiv^^f these ranges 
* includes a chain of active volcanoes. 
The mountains^ and the plateaus and 
the valleyjs between them form Guate-- 
mala's ceptral highlands where most 
of the population is centered i Other, 
less^developed regions include the 
j angle ^lowlands in the east^ the 
more arid north (jutting into the 
Yucatan) and the southwestern 
Pacific plain, a rich agricultural 
zone. The capital ^ Guatemala City, 
with more than a million inhabit- 
ants ^ is the largest urban area in 
Central America. 

Moire than half of the pbpulatlbri 



are 'pure-blood Mayans. Origiijally a 
highly advanced and Unified culture, 
the ancient Mayan civilization dis-r 
appeared suddenly before the age of 

3 

the Spanish conques t ^ leaving frag- 
mentary subcultures, each with its 
own direct and customs. Guatemala 
achieved its independence from Spain 
in 1812. Thrpughout the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries the country 
was ruled by a succession of dicta- 
tors until in 1970 Colonel Carlos 
Airaha Osbrib was elected president 
and Adopted Guatemalan's' first cbmpre- 
hensive development program. 

After World War II Guatemala's 
sluggish economy experienced rapid 
<^rbwth'with the national income dbub*^ 
IfSg in 3a^t over two decadea.! More 
recently^ hbwever , ''develbpiiieht: has * 
Been threatened by inflation and 
rapid population gtbwth. Hardest 7 
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hit have been the rural poor, whose 
scramble for arable land has grown 
steadily worse and whose solutions 
to the problem-- cutting the oak and 
pine forests and farming the fra- 
gile tbpsdil at incteasingly high 
altitudes — have only coSpbuhded 
these difficultieis. More than 70% 
of the adults in this group arej»^ 
illiterate J many speak no Spanish, 
and more than 80% of their children 
are inalnourislied . 

-Foresby in Quatemala: 
Ari Overview 

The highlands of Guatemala^ known 
as the altlpland , is inhabited large- 
ly by Indians and is "one of the most 
important agricultural and coniferous 
forest regions in, the entire , 
country,"^ but its productive capac- 
ity is being seriously uridettnined by 
increasingly destructive soil erosion. 
In the process miich of the surface 
soil ar\d subsoil materials have^eeh 

1 . >i^7'4 Broj^ct Description 

■ ■ 



stripped from the land, thereby, 
refiidving that land from agricui-- 
tura-l prbductibh or the possibil- 
ity of grazing and thus threaten- 
ing the food supply and ecbndmio 
stability of the inhabitants. 
The response to this problem 
traditionally has been the over- 
grazing and overplanting of 
neighboring acreage as well as the 
cutting of trees to serve as fuel 
and fodder ahd^ eventually^ clear- 
ing the dead trees to provide more 
land for planting. 

in addition, the erosion has 
le<}- to the creation of gullies, 
ian^iides and other dislocations 
of the terrain, frequently r^ult- 
ing in flood irig and serious sedi- 
mentation problems in the lakes and 
streams. Thus^ the overall capacity 
of the altipiano to support its 
inhabitants is iricreaairigly jeop- 
ardized. ^ «■ 

Ih responding to -this probleb, 
Guatemala's agency responsible for 
natural resource tnanageiaent , the 
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Instituto Nacional Forestal (INAFOR) 
initiated a foreistry project with 
assistance from CARE, the U.S. Peace 
Corps and other agencies. 

Peaee Corps 
ForesSy Programs 
in Guatemala 

The history of fv^ce Corps for- 
estry programs in Guatemala Is the 
story of a six-year partnership j 
betwgen Peace Corps, CARE arid the 
Instituto Nacional Forestal. The 
first Volunteers - to work in forestry 
arrived in 1974. The latest group, 
arrived in Guatemala in September 
1980. In that six-year period the 
structure and the emphasis of the 
program has changed little. Thus ^ 
the focus of this study will not be 
so much the various trends in fores^ 
try programming in Guatemaiai bat' 
rather an in-depth consideration of 
how one program, over a period of 
years; attempted to respond to the 
development needs of a particular 
region and group of people. ; 
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The INAFOR forestry program is 
approaching the ehvirohiQehtal deter- 
ioration of the aitipiano with the 
conviction that since the prqblem 
exists in the field, it must be 
solved iti the field. Further ^ as 
the problem ijs largely the result of 
land use practices, thiB sdlutibh 
must be to work wjjth the people to 
change their practices. ^Specif ical- 
lyi INAFOR 's Resources Management 
and eonscrvation Program has four 
bb:1ectives: the qbhtrbl of erosion j 
correction of drainage;- and overflow 
problems j maintenance or Imprbvement 
of soil productivity for ail types 
of crops (agricultural/ grass ^ 
fbrests) and the management and 
conservation of water. These goals 
are in addition to a tree-planting 
goal 0^ two to three million trees 
per year. Such an ambitious under- 
taking requires the support and 
cobperation of numerous institutions 
and individuals. involved, in one 
way br ahbtheri in the resources and 
conservation project^ are the Ministry 
of Agriculture, the Peace Corps, CARE 
OAS, OXFAM, Center for Mayan Culture; 
and various religious groups, village 
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* cooperatives^ rural teachers^ and 
private individaais. 

The project has two major empha- 
ses, a Food for Work component and a 
counterpart development project. 
Under Food for Work, CARE provides 
certain commodities to ^rrner work 
groups Who undertake management and 
conservation practiceis, such as 
bench terracing ^ planting of denuded 
areas, reforestation and range re- 
seeding, small dam construction ^ etc. 
Technical assistance is provided by 
INAFDRi while the Peace Corps 

provides the on-site supervisions 

— ■ - - 

The counterpart development pro- 
gram is carried out at the viiiage 
level where a skilled wrker from 
.INAFOR, usually a PCV forester, 
works with the villagers to intro- 
duce and demonstrate new land use S 
practices • As part of this effort 
the PCV selects a counterpart for 
training. The counterpart, who is 
paid a modest wage by INAFOR^ is 

expected to eventaaiiy take over for 

^ 

the PCV, who then moves on to 
another village - 

The INAFOR Project 



Volunteers play a crucial role 
in INAFOR; they are the liaison 
between the technical experts at the 
ministry and district levels and tlxe 
villagers of the altiplanb. Volun- 
teers , most of whom have a forestry 
background, are assigned to a 
district INAFOR office and usually 
work with several villages simulta- 
neously, in each village the PCV: 
1) establishes arid maintains a tree 
nursery as part of a local reforest-^ 
ation and afforestation effort, 2) 
helps establish village forest 
committees to carry out forestry 
imprbvemeht programs, 3) establishes 
a demonstration area for the purpose 
of teaching proper soil, platit and 
water mahagetnent and conservation 
practices, 4) trains a local counter- 
part, and 5 J carries on an extension 
education program. 

By most measures the Peace Corps 
INAFOR program has been a major sue- ^ 
cess. The first 21 vbluhteers^ a 
mixture of foresters and generaiists^ 

_ _ _ ''o' 

arrived early in 1974 and seem to 
have made great progress toward 
accbmplishirig the project * s objec- 
tives: "We are pleased to hbte^" 
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they wrote in their mid-service con-^ 
fererice report, "that all of these 
Voiunteers had accomplished "the work 
of the making of a tree nursery and 
taught various methods of soil cbii- 
servatlon^ to the people in their 
respective sites." They also ribtied 
that a few PCVs were drawing up and 
"at tempt in^to implement forestry 
management plans" and that "every 
one of the VbluhtiBers in the field 
is working with and training a bi- 
lingual Indian counterpart." 

Two other assessments of the 
work bf this group were likewise 
quite positive. These assessments 
were' made by two professors who 
visited the prbgram In their capac- 
ity as . members of the University - 
Technical Assistance Consortium for 
Peace Corps Forestry and Environ-- 
mental Prbgrams in,. Latin Anierica. 
The consDrtium was fomnded to serve 
as n technical assistafice unit fqr 
tlie Volunteers in the field and as 
a resource for recruiting Peace 
Corps Volunteers. 

Dr. Normnn Richards of the Cot- 

t _ _ _ 

lege bt Envirbhmental Science and 
Forestry i State University bf New 



Ybrfc, visit<*d Guatemala in January 

of 1975 and found that although 

there had been jsdme problems wlth^ 

INAFdR,::the PCVs "tl^rough their own 

p resdurcef ulfiess/and by increased 

2 

cooperation among themselves" 'had 

been able to fimction effectively. 
The problems Dr : Richards ide/itlfied 
were 1) Ineffectual field coordina- 
tors (the technically trained experts 
from INAFOR who* we^e to advise PCVs 
in the f ield) ^ 2) the withdrawal of 
two top-level technical advisors 
(frbm OAS arid OXPAM) from the pro- 
grami 3) a shortage of money, and 
a shbrt-staf f ed Peace Qorps. office. 

iSr. Richards made two recommend- 
atlbris for strengthening the program: 
1) in selecting wark sites Peace 
, 1 Corps should be c^tefui to choose 
villages which already have sbme 
existing social structure — a coop^ 
an active church program, a respdn- 
sive local government— tha t the PCVs 
can becbme attached to. Volunteers 
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Norman A.. Richards » Report bri My 
Third Technical Visit to tlic INA- 
FOR Peace Corps Prcferam in the 
Altiplarib bf Guate^ila» January 
1975. 



working alone with their counter-^ 
parts cannot make a significant 
impact^ particularly over the long 
term; 2) while technically qualified 
PCVs were desirable for the program^ 
even "more important were individuals 
with social and political sensitiv- 
ity and a heavy dose of personal 
resourcefulness. All in all^ how- 
ever, Sr, Richards thought the pro- 
gram had "made a real beginhlrig . ** 

Dr. Edwin Tisdaie of the Univer- 
sity of Idah^p^lkewise praiised the 
project, particularly the maturity 
of the Vdlm;jXeers and their great 

"willingness to carry on with a 

3 

minimuin of help.*' Dr* Tisdaie also 

recbrnmehded that only thb§e cbinmuhi-; 

ties with *'some organizational 

. - __ _ ^ 

structure with which the Vbluhteer 

can operate*' be chosen as work 

sites. 

In the summer of 1975 the secbnd 
group of INAPOR Volunteers arrived, 
consisting of 22 foresters and soil 



Dr. Edwin Tisdaie, Report on 
Second Visit to the INAKOR Peace 
Corps Visit to tlie Altiplano 
Region of OuntemaJa, February 
1975; 



cbhservatibriis ts . The obj ectlves/ 
, roles of this group were essentially 
unchanged from that bf INAFOR !• 
Once again the Volunteers seemed to 
have had cbhsid^tJJSl^ success. At 

their mid-term conference in 1976 

.■ • _ _ _ _ ■ 

lOOZ repotted they had met the 
objective of establtshing/maintain- 
ihg a nursery, lOOX had. trained a 
counterpart and 80% had carrljfed out 
some sort of land use education pro- 
grams On the other hand, only 32X 
' h^d been able to establish demon- 

* stration plots ^ largely because 

thet'4» wfis so little idle land avail- 
able^'^fihe gr^p eventually rscbrnmeh- 
ded ^eliminating this objective from 
the prbgram) ^ and hone bf the PCVs 

: had achieved the objective of estab- 
lishing village forest copihiitteefe to* 
carry out forest imprbv^ent prb^ 
grams, the group regarded this 
later goal as premature ''because in 
the majority of the areas there are 
ho forests to work with." They 
recotninended this objective be post- 
pohed to a later date. ' Thbugh the 
Voluntfeers were generally saccess- 
ful, thiy heyertlielese had Uomv 
problOTB INAFOR^ specif Icili^y ^ 



over tlie issue; ol. counterparts. - The 
Volunteers conjpiuined that INAPOR 
did not take the counterparts ser-- 
lously while they, the PCVs, cdrisi-- 
dered the' whole objective of coun- 
terpart development/ transfer of 
skills :the nibst • Itapbr tant element 6f 
the program. The agency, the PCVs 
cbnjplaihed^ frequently denied them 
' cert^iin raedioai services that they 
were entitled to, and that in gen- 
eral INAFGR^ did a poor job of ori- 
enting and providing technical 
training for the counterparts. The 
VolUhteers went so far as to recom- 
mend that if INAFOR did not :corr^ct 
these deficiencies in the p-togram^ 
Peace Corps should discontinue its 
cooperation' with that agency* 

Nevertheless the program contin-- 
aod with some changes in personnel 
.ihd a third group of Volunteers 
arrived In late 1976* By the time; 
ol thii May 197 7 Cburitry Program 
Fvn Illation conducted by Peace Corps, 
JNAFOK had ^+0 PCV«, 76% of Peace 
C()rp.s/(;uat emala * ti total , making it ^ _ 
Chi> targest Pence Corps program In 
thi' country , Ity aJl indications^ 
thr pr()gr?ini wnn tit 111 working well, 



anrd INAFOR was pleased, saying that 
with only six Guatemalans holding 
d^greea^n forestry, the need for 
trained manpower was acute* An 
INAFOR official said he could easily 
place twice as many .^^Vblunteers as he 
then had in-country*' The evaiaators 
went on to r^bte that, *'Ih the 
opinion of all concerned-'-liost 
country officials. Peace Corps/ 
Guatemala and PCVs — the Voianteers 
are not onLy ah appropriate resource 
to meet this problem but are in fact 
the only people qiialif iedvat this 
time to do the job.*' 

Volunteers were also d on tent.'- ■ 
They found their work very relevant 
to the^ needs of the country ^hile at 
the same time prof essibhially satis- 
fying- They were able to carry out 
many of the objective^ of the pro- 
_ gram and were apparently no longer 
having the counterpart problem. of a 

couple of months earlier* Sevqnty-^^'^ 

- - - - - - ---- ) - ' ' ' " ' . 

one percent of the PCVs felt they 

would leave a woll-trairied cbuhter- 

„_p^rt in thelii.^road and IQQl aaid a — 



A, Peace Corps Couhtj^ Program ^Eval- 
uation, 1977. 
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functioning institutibh able to car^ 
ry oh their work was In place. In 
just one year, the ev^luatbrs noted » 
PCVs had planted 600,000 trees. 
(Other estimates place the total at 
1.2 million by the end of 1977). 

Another strength of the prograffi 
was the high qaaiity of host country 
support. In the year preceding the 
evaluation, INAFOR allotted $141^000 
for the program, and INAFOR agents 
made frequent visits to PCVs in the 
field. In addition the material and ^ 
moral support provided by CARE^ 
through the Food for Work progrim, 
was ^ great boost to the program. 
Peace CbrpK staff support was now 
greatly improved as well^ with 
staff-volunteer contacts as frequent 
as fifteen times per year. 

The dnl^real weakness the eval- 
aators could iihd was that the pro- 
gram was too small! 

The history of INAFOR, then, is 
largely a litany of success; the 
program is effectively addressing 
certain key needs of the Indians of 
th^ Guatemalan altipi^o. There is, 
however, one other side to INAFOR 
that should be mentioned i Under- 



lying the INAFOR program is a ques- 
tion which goes beyond land use and 
conservation in the aitipianb to the 
issue of land ownership in Guatemala, 
where a large percentage of the land 
In owned by a small minority of 
wealthy families. 

The relation between land uAe 
and the socio-political dynamic of 
Guatemala is far from tenuous. A 
PeV cut to the' heart of the defarest- 
atibii question when he wrote: '*The 
poor are pushed fat ther up onto the 
poorest slopes and forced' to farm 
land that should hevet be t^ken out 
of the forest." 

For INAFORi and other Peace Corps 
programs like it, the question has to 
be asked: Is this program treating 
the symptoms or the disease? The 
possible answers are many. Yesj 
INAFOR does treat symptoms, but 
that's better than nothing- Or^ yes^ 
INAFOR does treat symptoms, \^t the 
government does have another program 
working on the disease. Or, right, 
how INAFOR is only treating the 
symptoms, but once they've estab- 
lished credibility they'll go deeper. 
What's Important is that the question 
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be askecf. Peace Corps should be 
constantly examining anew whether 
that Involveinent continues to be 
appropriate. 

Sueeess and 
Failure 

Jnd^d by the criteria of its 
stated |bjectlves, INAFOR has been 
^a success. The reasons, sprinkled 
throughout the preceding text, can 
be suiiinarlzed as -follows: 

• A high 4eg^ree of host^country 
coimltment^ both jP^sg^v^^ 
the problans of conservation 
and to thfis particular pro- 

• The material support offered by 
a third party, CARE . 

• The central role of the Guate- 
malan counterpart (whose 
invoivement reassures PCVs 
their work will live after 
them) . ^ 

• The low level of technology/ 
expense Involved , 

• Work sufficiently matched to the 
skill level of the PCVs, 



The Country 



6, Chad 




^Chad one of the five largest 
countries on the African cbritirierit^ 
roughly twice the size of Texas. 
Chad lies south of Libya, west of 
the Sudan and east of Niger. A com- 
pletely land-locked cbuhtry, it con- 
sist's of "three geographic zones: 
the hdrtherri desert, which occupies 
three-fifths of the Sarface area, 
t^e shallow basin across the center 
o¥ the country, and the brown and 
greeri savannah land of the south. 
Ninety percent of the people live in 
. the southern fifth of the country. 

An estimated 95% of the popula- 
tion makes its living from subsist- 
ence farming arid cattle herding. 

The principal crops are millet, sor- 

I " _ _ _ _ 

ghuiri^ corn* cotton and peanuts. 

Until 1968 Chad was ^gricuitaraiiy 

self-sufficient, but iri that year a 

serious drought struck the country 



and then persisted for the next five 
years . It is how uncertain if or 
when Chad will ever be able to grow 
all its own fdbU again. 

According to the World Bank, Chad 
is one of the world's five poorest 
countries. Only 10% of the popula- 
tibri can read arid write' arid half of 
the country's children die before 
they reach the age bf five. The 
average life' expectancy is a brief 
39 years. "Chad's present," noted 
one' sburce,_"is grim and the future 
uncertain."^ Three major problems 
confront Chad's development: there 
are few mineral resources, a large 
part of the couritry is desert , arid 
there is no access to the ^ea. Per 
capita GNP is urider $i2Q. . With 



Peace Corps Country Evaluation, 
12/78. 



most of the people farmers ^ and few 
farmers raising cash crops, the cap- 
ital base and source of ihcbme is 
extremely limited. 

As if Chad's problems weren't 
serious enough, a longs tandiitg sec- 
essionist dispute between the Mos- 
lem-Arab faction in the north and 
the Sudahic-Bahtu tribes in the 
south broke out into open warfare 
in 1979- Peace Corps Volunteers 
and staff were evacuated in that 

year, and there are currently rib 

\ ^ _ 

plans to re-enter Ghad. 

Foresfity in Chad: 
An Overview 

Forestry in Chad is not pursued 
for its own sake, but rather for 
its contribution to the agricultu- 
ral sector of the economy; that isi 
reforestation is important ±h Chad 
as a means of land reclamation, 
protecting crops (from the elements 
arid, through natural fencing, from 
grazing stock) . In a country whose 
climate is as harsh as Chad's and 
whose ecpnomy is so dependent on 
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agriculture i the preservation arid 

productive capacity of land is bound 

to dwarf all other corisideratidris . 
> 

The already marginal existence 
of much of the population was jeo- 
pardized even further by the serious 
drought of 1968-73 which devastated 
jcrops and livestock herds ^ increased 
pressure on the forests, and des- 
troyed thousands of acres of cultiv- 
able tdpsdil. Small wonder, then, 
that in the inid-1970s Peace Corps 
was asked td develdp a forestry pro- 
gram to help in the task of rehabi- 
litating the country's agricultural 
sector. 

Peace Corps 
Feresfiy Propams 
in Chad 

Early Efforts 

Actually, Peace Corps ha^ tiili^n ^ 
doing forestry work in Chad as far 
back as 1969 when one PCV first 
started workirig at the Matafd Exper- 
imental Station. Apparently this 
Volunteer was a brie-mari fdreStty • 
program involved mainly in general 
nursery work. In 1971 two more 

^ 
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foresters came to Chad, one to re-: 
place the Volunteer at Matafb arid 
one to work first at Fort Lamy and 
later at Lai. Their work was to 
oversee the growing of seedlings^ 
both for reforestation atld fodder 
production, supervise the planting 
arid ihairiteriance of windbreaks,' shel- 
ter belts, firewood plantations ^ and 
firuit orchards, and to train local 
counterparts/field agents. Like the 
Volunteer before thera, one of the 
two PCVs was assigried to the CHadiari 
, Department of Water and Forests, an 
agency desperately iri rieed of trairi- 
ed manpower- The other was assigned 
to the SODELAC (Society fdV Develop- 
ment of take Chad) project. 

The "program" continued in the 
same vein for the next three or four 
years, with one or two foresters 
arriving annually. But there was 
iittie or no material or technical 
support frbm the Chadiari gbverrimerit 
(which didn't have the means). Even 
so these' pibrieeri^rig FCVs seem to 
have been quite sacces'sfui. For one 
thirig, their services, if urisuppbrt- 
ed, were sincerely appreciated and 
very ranch iri demand. Iri addition 
there was considerable third party 
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support, mainly from the World Bank 



and AID, thie chief backers of the 
SODELAC project. Several" of the 
early PCVs worked ori this prbject 
and made substantial cbntr ibutibris . 
One PCV at Matafo completed a wind- 
break and established small trial . 
plantations along the iakeshofe and 
bh the dune at Bbl. 

The next report (1974) stiii 
finds bnly twb fbrestry PCVs in- 
country, one working with SODELAC 
arid the bther wbrkirig iri Lai bri 
fruit tree species experimentation, 
specifically with guava, marigb arid 
cashew, along with some eucalyptus 
arid neem plantings, A '1978 Country 
Program Evaluation noted 'that fores- 
try programming in Chad in the mid- . 
19708 "stagnated due tb revblvirig 
dodr staff." 

Iri a similar veiri the report of 
the ^1977 Arid Land Forestry Confer- 
erice ip Niamey rioted that "forestry 
in Chad is presently far behind the 



efforts being made in other Sahei- 
ienne Zorie countries. " In fairness 
to Peace Corps, however, it should 



2. . Notes of the_1978 Peace Corps 
Fbrestry Cbnf ere rice ^ Niamey^ 
Niger I* Octbber; 19* p. A3. . 
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be pointed ouf* that the Water and 
Forest Department In Chad was so 
understaffed that a large-scale 
prbgraih might hot have been ade-- 
quateiy supported i 

Whatever thjp reason, there does 
npt^^^ppearj to have been any serious 
attempt to establish a forestry pro- 
gram to capitalize on the good work 
(and good relatlonis) of the earlier 
PCVs until sometime in 1976. This 
effort. In turn, was largely in refs- 
pbnse to major new forestry Ihltla- 
tives on the part of various third 
parties. In fact, the history of 
Peace Corps forestry work in Chad 
after 1976 is the history of these 
organizations and Peace Corps* rela- 
tionship to these projects. 

The CARE Gao Program 

The largest of these InitiatlveB 
is the CARE Acacia albida (gab ) pro- 
gram began in 1976. With money 
donated by AID^ CARE built and main- 
tained six nurseries in the area 
south of N^Djamehat Each nursery 
was ran by either a PCV or a Chadian 
Water arid Forests agent. The idea of 



the project was to promote reforesta- 
tibh and increase soil fertility^hd 
"agricultural procjuctifen by encourag- 
ing farmers to plant gab in their 
fields. > Gao has a ntmber of attrac- 
tive properties: it sheds its seedlings 
daring the rainy season and thus 
does not keep the sun from the crops, 
and its leaves prbvide shade during 
the long dry geason, helping, to pre- 
vent soil desiccatibrit Its rbbt 
^ystem retains moisture and its leaves 
act as a natural fertilizer. Fields 
planted with gao thus do not have 
to be left fallow every two or three 
years to regenerate. Gao trees take 
15 years to mature, however, atjd an 
incentive thus has to be prbvided tb 
farmers before they will go to the 
cbhsiderable trouble bf planting arid, 
especially i protecting the seedlings • 
In the CARE gab prbject this incen- 
tive was food donated by AID. 

Iri 1976 1,500 hectares bf acacia 
were planted, witfi a survival rate 
bf 40%. Iri 1977 2,500 hectares were 
planted v/ith a higher' survival rate 
expected. By October of 1978^ the 
project had expanded tb include nine 
riurseries producing a total of 300,000 
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seedlings a year being distribated 
and planted by 2,000 farmers. A 

preliminary study showed ; thai: th^' 

____ _ _ _ _* '.■ 1* 

presence of gao increased crop ]• - 

yields by' 15%^ Throughout l^lh^ 
1977 and 1978 there were foUeif^dr 
five PCVs involved 'in the progra^. 

There were, of coutrse, some dif- 
ficulties with the program.' For 
-one thing, the farmers were skepti- 
•cal; in spite of the f odd^f or-work 
incentive, some farmers were reluc- 
tant to become involved as they had 
heard the government would take 
their land once the treeg matured. 
Defusing this issue required consi- - 
derabie effort and time in the field ; 
oil the part of the Department of . - 
Water and Forests counterpatts . This 
effort, however, paid off; it not 
only reassured the farmers, but .also 
convinced them that Water and For- 
ests, i.e. their own government, was 
committed to this project ^hd not 
just Peace Corps and the other donor, 
agencies. Another problem Was the 
fear of birds. Trees provide homes 
for birds, and, as a result, many 
fanners V7ere reluctant to pi^rit seed- 
lings. "The bird problem," rioted a 



PCV involved in the project, "will 
one day be solved, but if the: Sahel 
is to cbritiriue to be fertll^, it 
carinot be solved at the expense pi 
Sahelian trees." > : 

But' the largest probiein contin-^ 
ues to be the fact that the program, 
aside from food for work, offers no 
stiort-term tangible rewards. In 
esserice^^ the program asks the farmer 
to lend a helping hand tb posterity^ 
a noble ericrugh cause, perhaps, bat 
noL nearly so critical as the ques- 
tion of where riext month's meals are 
going to come from. In addition, 
critics have poirited out that if the 
objective of the program is truly tb 
bring abbut a Ibrig-term commitment 
to tree planting on the part of the 

c' _ _ _ 

farmers, then tj^-irig farmer participa- 
tion to food donations may be coun- 
terproductive . :^Wbrge, it cduia eas- 
ily encourage increased dependency 
on handouts. 

• ■ ■ 



3. Steve Riese, Report of Peace 

Corps/Niger Forestry, 1978, p. ;34. 



The Dougui Forestry Project 

The other niajbr third pa^^ for- 
estry etfotct Iri Chad iti these years ;^ 
i^s thi^ Dbugul FdrestryvPfdjec't.^. " 
^ Dae tQ a drought In the* early ' 70s ^ 
the growth In N'DJafDena and tradi- 
tional herdihjg/grazlng practices i 
the region north of the capital had 
become seriously deforested and was 
the victim of rampant soil erosion 
In :'^976 FAO, with funds from the 
UNDP* MISEREOR (a eerraan interha- 

tlbnal aid brgahlzatlbh) , and the 

A_ 

Chadian government began a five-year 

ref brestatlbh/land use program. At 
the core of the effort was the cbh- 
cept bf pa fcelles , ^lots of land to 
be set aside by each village fbr the 
purpose bf regeneration/ref oresta- 
tion. After promising plots were 
Identified by project staff, the 
villagd chief would be cbhtacted fc^ 
his cooperation. If the village 
agreed to suppbrt a parcelle, then 
work would proceed- The work would 
consist bf establishing the parcelle 
boundaries and then erecting a 
thbrh-brahch fence around the peri- 
meter. For their labor villagers 



would be paid in money from prb^Ject 
-funds apd- in food frbm the Wbrld 
Food Program. After the fence wafe 
In place a guardian would be appoint- 
ed to patroivthe parcelle, reinfbrc-^ 
ihg the fence .where necessary and • 
keeping villagers and lives tbck but. 

Once protected in this fashion ^ 

•4 _ • " - 

"♦^ the parcelle would be I6£t to regen- 
erate its forest and vegetative 
cover free f rpih eacplbitatlbh. In 
addition the parcelle Would be seed- 
ed with apprbpriate specieis to 

_ A* -' 

augment its natural cbmpbsition. ^ 
After three years the fences woui^J 
be removed and. In accordance with 
a carefully drawn up land use manage- 
ment plan, villagers would be. allowed i. 
tb exploit various sections of the 
parcelle on a rotating basis, brie 
section per year. 

^ Part bf the project also iriclu- 
Med training Chadian forestry agents 
in methbds 'bf natural regeneration 
arid protection, surveying, and topb- 
graphic measuririg. Iri addition 
there was a scholarship prbvlsibn 
for seridirig prbmislng Chadian agent 
to the Forestry School 1^ the Ivc 
Coast for twb years of acaderaije''' 
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study. Four to five PCVs were in- 
volved in this project from the -Cut-, 

j^. ■ i ^1- 

set, serving as the technical -iiiik : 

between third party mbhey and 

expert itee and the actual on-site 

operatibh of the program. 

Two years a&ter the program 

began there had been considerable 

progress. Thirteen parcelies coyfr-/^ 

ihg 900 hectares ^ad been surve^dj 

• • . ; <i;: . _ _ 

mappe^d and fenced. A number of 

counterparts had received mapping)^ 

and surveying training^ a eOjOOOT 

-seedling nursery Ijad been estaBr^. i 

lished, and over 200 rural farmets 

had received food/money payments, for 

their labor. Problems included a 

lack of attention to educating the 



farmets and thus ensuring the Idhg- 
term success of the project^ poor 
rela ns between the FAQ experts 
and the villagers, and too much 
emphasis on achievin^» technical 
goals (precise mappings etc.). 



The question of housing for the PCVs 
was problematic; the Water and 

Forests 'Department was willing to 
house PCVs in N'Djaioeria^ some 40* kins 
from Dougai, bat would. not construct 
hbuses at the site. The FAO eventu- 



ally agreed to pay cons tructibh" 

costs for housing at Dougui. 

— - - p - - - - — _ . _ 

The December 1978 evaluation of 

the Peace Corps program in Cha'd ' 

found the forestry sector in good 

health. The CARE acacia project, was' 

called "a model of succesaful third >! 

party/Peace Corps cbbperatiohi" 

_ _ __ 1 J i_ ' _ _________ _ * 

with mucl^^f^f|:he credit going to 

"care's utideri5|t.ahding bf the role 

a fCV can play i^ a development 

project." Mbre generally the eval- 

uatora found that "fprestry PCVs are 

addressing a tea], heed, they wbrk 

full-time, . and their job descriptions 

match their actual jobs." 

Reservations-^ about Peace Corps' 

involvement: in, Chadiah forestry 

a: centered arbund the question 

of long- term commitment on the part 

bf the goverhmeht bf Chad and . the 

farmers. In essence, the Peace 

Corps arid the doribr agencies were 

running the show, with the Covern- 

inerit bf Chad's Department bf Ratef' 

and Forests giving moral support; 

The PCVs received almbst rib suppbrt 



4. PeaceCprps Country Evaluation^ 
May 1979. 



or aupervlalon from Water and For- 
ests. There was counterpart train- 
ing taking place, but was there 
sufficient government interest and 
expertise to continue the projects. 
i>heh the donors pulled but? ^¥he 
fear was the prbgran might be so 
de^eply rooted iit third party 9up-- 
port that it would collapse *in the 
absencfe of that support. 

A further Complication^ as the 
evaiuatdrs noted, was thst: 

All of these forestry projects . 
ware designed by outsiders . -• • 
to help rural subsistence farm^ 
ers^ but [the farmers] were 
rarely^ if ever^ consulted about 
project design* It is difficult 
^ . for these farmers to see the. 

benefits of reforestation because ^ 
it will tafce atiywher^ from three 
to fifteen years for the benefits 
to occur . Many farmers — several 
thdusand in all—psrticipate in 
forestry projects,, but they work 

i^lanting and protecting^ trees 

because they are paid w±^h money 
aiid/or food from ^'ood for Work 
atxd World Food jProgriaan stocks. 

They cannot influence project 

direction, they can only choose 
' to participate or not. 



§tt€£e$$ and 
Faiiiife 

The Peace Corp^ forestry prdgram 
in Chad, on the whole ^ was success- 
ful; that is, stated goals were 
achieved. The reasons for that 
success, plus an important caveat, 
are i^estated below: 

• Generous third party^suppbrt ^ 
The material, technical^ and ^ 
financial support piTbvided by 

* the various donor agencies 

assured that. the project wduld 
get off the ground. ; 

• the enthusiastic i if limited^ 
support of the government ♦ It ; ' 
couldn't do much i but the gov- 
ernment Was strongly in favor 
of the varlpjiB projects under- 
taken by pt her agencies on its 
behalf and provided a latrga « 
amount of moral support and 
cbbperatlbn. 

^m nb er o f PC Vs In voi^ d 
There were apparently never more 
than tilne or ten forestry PGVs 
in-country at a time, an appro- 
priate ntffibes given the limited 
area In which the projects were 
. 'being undertaken. (Even so;- the 
1978 evaluation complained of 
tb^/many PCVs in the capital •() 

• Presen ce of xMPterparts ^ The 
inclusion of Cnadian counter- 
parts not only give the program 
continuity^ but aiso served to 



reassure the farmers that 
their gdvernmehti and lidt jtist 
these ddiidr agehcles> wal com- 
mitted td the wdrk they were 
being asked td undertake. 

However » there was one Weakness 
in the Chad program. In terms of 
acrfe;^ge planted to ^ao and par- 
celles fenced bff^ the CARE and FAO 
prdjeSts were succesi^ul at the ~if 
time the war broke but in 1979. 
What is not known, however; fs h^w 
long these projects would have ' 
lasted once the" handouts ran out. 
Hbw much of the farmers' cdmmitment 
was to the goals of the project aftd 
hdw much to the fddd and mdriey? Iii 
other ^ words a were the dbnatlbhsi,' a 
mentis £o jati eiid 'or were they, in 
fact, the end itself? 

-. % 
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7. Libeiia 
>tu 





The Gotintiy 



Liberia i±es at the southwestern 
end of the western bulge bf Africa. ^ 
The size of Ghio, the country has 
Cjhree major geographic zones: a 
narrdw coastal plain with white - 
sandy beaches, ishallow lagodiis, arid 
marshland; a dense rain forest; and 
a region consisting partly of 
plateau (iri the east) ^irid partly of 
low-iying mountains (in the west), 
the climate is tropical arid humid ^ 
with two seasons, rainy and dry. 

Culturally, Liberia ^s 1.6 mil- 
li^ people are a mix of the 16 
major Africari -ethriic groups which 
settled in the area between the 
twelfth and sixteenth centuries, 
plus freed American slaves who 
began arriving in 1822. Prior to 
the arrival of the Americans there 
had been some contact with Euro- 
peans — ^Putchj Spariish, Eriglish arid 
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French traders-^but there was rib 
serio'us attempt at cblonizatldiji Jn 
1847 Liberia became the first iride- 
periderit republic in Africa. The gov- 
ernment,' until recently, was a demo- 
cracy patterried on the American f^d- 
era^ system w^th* a popularly elected 
presiderit, vice ptesiderit arid legis- 
lature.' A r&cefit army coup ha?* 
deposed the elected gbverrime'rit arid * 
a military council is currently run- 
ning the cjDuntry. ^ u 
;Thre^ natural resources forni the 
backbonel of Liberia^s economyj iron 
bre^ rubber and timber. Rubber pro- 
' dactipn was introduced by a British 
firm which sold but tb Firestone^ 
which began operations in 1926 and 
even today manages the wbrld^s 
largest single plantation at Jiarbei. 
Iron ore, first mined in 1951, "is 
the country ^s inajor export. Timber 



resources are vast^ but ware only 
targeted for developioent beginning 
in 1970. Much of the pbpulatibh 
still practices tradttlonai-agri- 
culture. 

The development of Liberia in 
this century has stressed the clil- 
taral integration of the various 
tribes aiid the descendants of the 
American settlers; This "unif ica- 
tibn prbgrain" was' a central priority 
of tlberia^s eighteenth presidehti 
William Tubman (1944-71) and has^ 
been, in the isalh^ successful. Ah 
equally iinportaiit priority was 
Tubman's "open ^bbr" pbSicy created 
to lure private foreign investment 
into Liberia. Both policies were 
:t*t^±terated by Tubman's succelsbr, 
^ ' Pr^il^feht Willia* Tblber t . 

For^tiy in Liberia^ ^ 
An Overview 

r ■ . ■ 

Forestry in Liberia, ufxlike the 

other countries in this study^ is a 

business. After iron ore, trees are 

Liberia's most abundant natural 

% . 1 

resource. Timber and related forest 
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prbducts are bne bf the country *e 
three largest exports and, thus^ one 
bf the keystones of the economy. 
Over the years ^ however^ the e^iphasis 
has always been on harvesting and 
marketing trees^ hot planting than. 

The total forest area in Liberia 
is estimated at about 12 millibh 
acres, consisting mainly of broken 
•Sigh forest and clb«ed high fbrest. 
Total concession holding is about « 
eight million acres and an estimated 
four million acres is restricted as . 
national fbrest. Cbiices'sibnaires 
are restricted to a yearly allbtmeht 
bf fbur percent of total holding for 
iQgging. 

It is now estimated that nearly 
702 bf Liberia's 1.6 million people 
live within or on the edge of for- 
ests and depend almost tbtally on 
forest resources for their food and 
fuel. The cbuntry 's fbrests are 
thus centrally important, both to 
the livelihbbd.|cJr tMch of the pop- 
ulation and to the economy and devel- • 
bpnent bf the country as a whole. 
Realizing the increasing dependency 
bf the cbuhtry on forest resources, 
the govers^ent, in 1970, took steps 
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to safeguard the exploit a t±C^.-,pi 
forests aiid to begin a liaj 
estaltlon effort. 

At the core of this effort wa& a 
law requiring the various timber ' 
companies to Establish one acre of 
plantation or pay $405.00 into the 
national reforestation fund for 
every hoardfoot of timber removed 
and a commitment from the goveirnment 
to undertake its own reforestation 
program with FAO and World Food 
Assistance Program support. Specif- 
ically, the government set as its 
goals: ij the establishment of teii 
tree nurseries, 2) the replanting of 
24^000 acres^ arid 3) the establish- 
ment of a tree crop (rubber ^ cacao ^ 
coffee^ .di'l palm, cbcbriuts) program 
— all to be accomplished by 1973. 
Iri 1970 the Peace Corps was invited 
to participate iil this effort. 



ams 



in Liberia 



Early Efforts ^ 



Peace Corps' initial irivdlvemerit 



in forestry in Liberia was minimal, 
with two or three Volunteers a yfear 
for the first three years^ pliis > 
iive Tree Crop Exterisidnists in 1971. 
One Forest Management Officer and a 
Forest Utilization Officer, g^pt .the 
prbgroDi off the ground in 1970. 
The former was assigned to Orand 
Gedeh County to do mappings survey- 
ing, and planning, while the ciatter 
was statibried iri Monrovia arid was 
supposed to-d© everything, e.g.' the ; 
job description had this individual 
involved in road const:ruc;tlj;ycii xe- \ i 
gerieratidri df timber St an^s>^dev^^ 
opment^of management plans for 
riatidrial fdrests, in-service train- 
ing, education and research^ species 
feasibility studies, and the estab- 
lishment of local wobd-^based 
iridus tries. 

Twb more fbresters arrived a 
year later, in the summer of 1^71;: 
arid twb mbre the fdllbwirig . summer . ^ . 
These last four PCVs had more clear- 
ly defined respdnsibilities and, as 
they were' the precursors of a ma^br 
new Peace Corps fdt^es try program 
that was to begin in 1974^ their 
work will be described in some :.. 




detail. These foresters were assign- 
ed tp a district or regional forest 
office and were to serve as technical 
advisors to the local staff, which 
normally included one uhiv^irsityr 
trained Liberian forester plus a 
number of largely uneducated wbrk- 
ers, the district offices were _ 
responsible for the management of 
the forests in that area, which meant 
overseeing the work of the various 
timber and mining concessions. 
Specific duti^/s included: reviewing 
the annual logging plans of each 
concession and supeirvising their 
execution, supervising and "enforc- 
ing the replanting ptovisipns of the 
1970 ref breatatibh law, establishing 
and managing the station's own 
nursery atviji j^lahtatibn, itnprdVing 



controlled) and plant rice. Inter- 
ested fanners were then encouraged 
to plant trees, largely Gmelina 
arbbrea j in the rice fields. The 
Idea was that since the farmers 
would have to protect the rice from 
being overtaken by weedi^ so they 
would be protecting the seedlings at 
the sa^e time; with no extra effort. 
The trees thus^rdwtl would belong to 
the* farmers to use as they saw fit. 



Tfie Program Expands 



tl*e efficiency of office or 
^iilil^nd tirairiihg/advising the non- 
nional staff. 
iSbugh the work was decidedly m^^^ 

Wol village-oriented* there was one . 

^ ^ V i . 

- V i .3^.^. r^:. component that involved communities ^ 

.^^Vr r > ' in the area of the stations. This 

^iJ^v.'*^ *» ■ 

'^^^^'j^''^^ an inter-cropping scheme whereby 

^^^^^^y-^' ^^viiiage farmers would clear a plot of 

' ' - - - --- r-' 

land (either government- or ^company- 
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The work of these Volunteers was 
deemed successful and the program 
was expanded. The expansion coinci- 
ded with a 1973 decision by the gov- 
ernment that the reforestation pro- 
gram begun in 1970 was still a sound 
idea^ biit that trained manpower was 
in critically short supply. The 
University of Liberia, for example, 
only graduated three foresters in 
1973, bfie df whom went o^,to farther 
studies, while the bther twb^ccep- 
ted high-paying positions In prlvat^, 
industry. Peace Corps thus was 
asked to increase its coininltmeht tb 
the program. Beginning in 197A, 
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then, the Peace Corps forestry pro- 
gram in Liberia underveht rapid 
growth; 18 foresters arrived in that 
year and 21 the next. Their assigh- 

- '- sA^L_ • 

ments were essentially: the same as 
those of the trailblazers who came 
in 1971 and i.e. technical 

advisers at the district arid region- 
al forestry stations, with a strong 
emphasis dri skill tranisfer to the 
Liberians "who will ultimately 
manage and staff the tiberian for- 
estry program."^ One difference^ 
.however, was that by 1974 separate 
timber concession and GOL (Govern- 
ment of tiberife) reforestation ef- 
forts had been merged into one 
wherein the concessions, instead of 
doing direct rSfore&tatibri work on 
their own, could pay money into i ' 
reforestation fund to be adihiriiB-^ 
tered by CARE (though a program con- 
ceived by a PCV) . In addition there 
was now more involvement from third, 
parties, including the FAO^Ki^orld 
Food Program and the German govern- 
ment . 

The lessbri of the exparided Peace 



1. 1973 Project Description. 



Corps/tiberia forestry program seems 
to be that less is moite While indi- 
vidual voliinteers werfe busy and suc- 

_ _ - - - - _ __ _ - ■ ■ 

cessful, many of the faresters who . 

went to tiberia daring the period of 
1974 to 1978 complained that their 
jobs were not viable; either a tiber- 
iari cdiild do what they were doing or 
they were not wanted or needed at ^ 
their sites. The, 1925 Country Eval- 
uation came to the sam^ conclusion: 

"There are," the evaluators noted, 

_ _ _ 2 

"more volunteers than jobs." • 

^ The problem was par ticulariy . </ 

^ - - ' - --- - __ 

acute with the* group of 21 forje.sters 

who arrived in the summer of 1975. 

/r_ _ ' 

Forty- three percent of^ this, group 

■ ^_ — _ — 

left daring their first year, and of 

those remaining, ovg^r Half requested 
site transjfers. "There were more 
volunteers than the Siberian govern- 
ment could support wrote a PCV 
from |:his gj^oup. Specific compiairits 
centered ground a lack of counter- 
parts , no Clearly defined job respon- 
sibilities, rib trarisportatibri , arid rib 
6(^pWvtsion. ^ The message seemed to 



2. Liberia Country Program Evalua- 
^ tidn, October 1975» 
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that the forestry program was 
frying to run before It could walk. 



The program has been scaied down 
sbmewhat In the last two years; only 
ten PCVs, for example, were request- 
ed for 1979. Tfie yojsfi\ !» many 

cases,., fiaaJ;beeiT.iui:nid' over to host 

.^XJ ■ -^ .y^-'" • - — ^ - ' - 

cjp<ihtry persptinel as Liberia has 

^ ';been jible to train more foresters 
^_.^45f; Its/biwn (particularly with the 
establishment of the Mahb River 
Ifl^bn Forestry Training School). 
Ai^bthcsr change occurred In 1977 when 
the Bareaa of Forestry was removed 
from the Ministry of Agriculture and 
became the Forestry Development 
Authority (FDA), a public corpora- 
tion with sole authority for^-all 

• . . . __> • 

reforestation efforts. The FDA has 

its own procurement department which, 
It Is hoped, will^ cut down on delays 
in delivering materials to up-country 
projects. 

Before concluding ^ a word heeds 

to be said about the tree crSb>r^o-- 

- -- - - - 

gram In ISiberla . As mehtlbned ear- 
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lier, there' vere five tree crop PCVs 
In the cbu|iKy In 1971. Another 
group of seven was requested in 1973^ 
four to work with rubber plantations 



and three to work with cacao, 
and oil palms. Whether these seven 
actually dame is hot clear. The 1975 
Country Program Evaluatldn cited 
earlier contained as one of Its. re- 
commendations the creation of a tree 
crbp extension prbgram. Hbwever, 
there is no evidence that this was 
done . 

The, Voianteers were apparently 
- / - _ _ _ 

assigned to wbrk with cburitry tree 

crop agents to do basic extehsibn 
wbrk with Ibc^Ll farmers — all part of 
the government's desire to maximize 
GNP through forest products. More 
specifically^ their mandate Ihclu- _ 
ded establishing no^^rieg, super- 
vising the distrlbutlbh and plaritlrig 
of seedlings, -and instructing in the 
techniques bf pruning, mulching, and 
the proper use of fertilizers. 
Thbse Vbluhteers In-cburitry in 1971 
reported to a visiting evaluator • 
that they were enjoying their work 
and ac^hieving some success. 

The prdgtam is notable as one of 
the f6v examples of small-scale ^ 
village-level forestry work in 
Li^rla.' Aside from the ^hter-crop- 
ping scheme described earlier, the 
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forestry prbgrain in Liberia has yet 
to contain aiiy strong village bri- 
ehtatidn, ^ " , 



Buecess and 
:f ailure 



In essence^ the.n^ there really 
has teen only one Peace Corps fores- 
try pirbgram in Liberia, brie which, 
on balance, 'seems tp have been sue-" 
cessful. The reasons: 

rate of Teace Corps 



»invf)i\ 



tvement was gradual . 
Peace Corps, wisely, did not 
inundate Liberia with fores- 
ters in the early ' 70s when 
the program was just gettitig 
off the ground. Instead^ 
Peact^ Corps sent in two or 
three PCVs a year for three 
years until the role bf the 
Voluriteer (as well as the 
rieed) was clearly established 



• A geriulue gbve4 



^co mmit- 



ment tb the- pmg^ am , Liberia 
was seribus ab^t forest mart- 
agemerit arid ref ores tatibri and 
prbvdci it ih generally strong 
suppbrt fbr thje Vbluriteers. 
And even when that support 
sdmetiraes wavjired , in the mid- 
dle '70s, it was more because 
the government's reach had 
exceeded its grasp, and- not 
because the government no 
ionge^r believed in the pro- 
gram: / 



• Easier objectives * In a com- 
parative sense ,;;^It^^bjectives 
bf the Peacfe>:'*^ ^^jgt 'f breis try 
program in^S^CTWr were easier 
to achieye^i^^i^tROse in some 
of the OThgF^TPpfttries In this 
study. Bfanaging ^a forest is 
easier than growing' one. Get*^ 
_ting a Company to do 'refpres-r 
tation is easier than getting 
a farmer; to; By contrast 
watershed management man d a ^e^ 
of the PeV^ in buat^mal^p 
Morocco and Nepal is a much 
more complicated i multi-faceted' 
objective,; with economic and 
social as v;eil as technical ^ 
• Qvertboes. ijtcSii£ht be worth 
pointing out, hbwever^ that su • 
long as replanting lags so far 
behiivl harvesting in Liberia ^ 
that cbuntr.y maV have its own 
watershed cdfcservatiori problem 
in the ribt-tbb-dis tant future. 

Particular atteritibri should be 
paid to the fact that the program in 
Liberia was seribus ly jebpardized by 
its sQdd^n^gfpwth from 1974 to '78. ' 
lis is ari example of how an essen- 



tially sound program can be threat- 
ened by nothing more serious than 
sending over too many pebple. Better 
site selection, including careful 
, discussions- with officials at the ^ 
ileal level i would probably have pre- 
verited this uriwarrarited exparisibri bf 
the program, 
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i. Niger 




The Gounlry 



Niger Ife a iShd^locked West Afri- 
can nation roughly twice the size of 
France. Over 90% of its 4.5 millioh 
•people live in a thin strip along the 
southerhmos t part of the country^ 
from Niamey in the far west to Lake 
Chad in the far east. Fully four- 
fifths of the cbuntry is taken up ^by ; 
the Sahara Desert and. receives less 
than four inches of rainfall annual- 
ly. This region is inhabited by i 
nearly half a ra^libh nomads. 

Development in Niger' has been 
liampered by the country's single 
most outstanding feature, the lack 
of water. Traditional agriculture 
and livestock raising account for 
two-thirds of the gross national 



product. One crop i peanuts^ is the 

^ 

source of over' half of Niger's 

_ - _ . - 
export earnings. In the early 19706 

tiie; country suffered from a serious 



drought which lef t,.;thbu§'ah<is of ' 
livestock dead , ' ^ thousands 
of Nigerians riear^^^fvatibn, and 

the desert in con trolV.^|, Vast* n^w 

^ - it ^-T'' ' ■ ' • 

areas of 'the cdUtftrysidfelv j-r'^" ; ^- - ^> 

Culturally, Niger reflects a 

mixture of ethnic groups, with the 

two largest^ the Hausa and Djenria^ 

- * , - . - - - — - • — h 

doing ffiogt of the fanning, in the 

southern ^f^Slhs ^ and various nomadic 
tribes, principally the Peul, Tuareg 
and Toubou^ herding their cattle, 
sheep and goats to the north. In- 
deed, crie of the mbrfe serious social/ 
political problems facing the country, 
iB the question of how to cr~^cate a 
sense of national unity among the 
disparate tribal groups. This is', 
just one of the many challenges 

facing the Supreme Military Council 

' V _ . _ 

wtiich has ruled the country Since, 
the coup of 1974 ► The coup deposed 
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president Hama^i Diori, Niger ' s /Irs t 
head of state, elected spbii after, the 
country wasi||^anted ind^endence froin 
the French in I960, 

Peace Corps has played a part in 
meeting Niger's development at chal- 
lenges since the first group of Vol- 
unteers arrived in 1962; PeVs in 
Niger arfe assigned to NigerSKi serv- 
ices and work under the ^direction, of 
Nigerians « In collaborative projects, 
such as those with'USAlD, their 
principle accountability remains to 
the GON. " 



Forestiy iji piger: 
Ail Overview 



Forestry in Niger is ah attempt 
to keep the desert in its place. 

A' - - - - - 

The country's hatsh* climate wages a 
constant battle against its natural 
resotirces, and the resources, includ- 
ing tre^^ usually lose. The problem 
is corapoupd^ by increased poiSuiation 
gro.Wth. During the last 100 years 

* papuiatlgn has grown from 

- - - . T , _ . 

:;^50,000 tc)|^early 5 million and the 

" corresponding n^ed to pat more land 

- ' . ' 74 
* ., 

• >•> • • 



under cultivation has led to an ex- 
pansion in the number of villages 
from 1500 to over 9000. The result 
has been a st^^ady and progressive 
manmade det^rioratidn of the soil 
and fprest resources. Periodic 
droughts accentuate the process. 



Peace Cei^s 



in Niger 



Early Efforts 



Not surprisingly, the major empha- 
sis of the Gdverhmeht of Niger (GON) 
Department of Water aijd Forests 'is 
tefdrestatioQ. This. effort began in 
the fail of ±964 with the arrival of 
aii AID technician. . P^ce Cbrjps' 

■ ; I ^ 

involvement in forestry i;n Niger 
began at the same time with the 
assignment of two PCV forestersj to 
work as assistants to the AID expert. 
Thid team was primarily concerned 
with drawing up plans for a nation- 

wide refbrestatibn program^ though 

. > ; 

they did do some nursery work and 

species experimehtatibh. After this 

foundation had been laid, Peace 
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Corps; in 1966, aent in its first ^ 
group of fores^.y Volunteers . The 
program consisted of a small number 
of foresters (no more than three or 
four) arid a larger riUmber of gener- 
alists with three months of skill 
trairiirig. The fdres||er8 were 
ass^igned to Niamey^ the capital ^ and 
worked out of the Department^ of Water 
and Forests headquarters./ The genets 
alists were assigned to rural sub- 
stations and were ^tp be in charge of 
each station's reforestation program. 
The project had four mairi goals: 1) 
general reforestation, 2) windbreak 
cbristruc tibri, 3) the cultivation of 
fruit ^rees^ and ^) the establish- 
ment of village firewood plantations. * 
The idea was that with the technical 
assistance of the foresters, the 
gerieralists would carry but (arid 
teach) all aspects of reforestation, 
iricludirig establishirig a riursery, 
planting, terracings and watering. 
They wbuld work with the minimally 
trained counterparts assigned to the 
local Water and Forests station and 
also supervise local laborers. 
Because of .their limited expertise, 
however, it was expected that their 



majbr rble arid cbritributibri wbUld 
"be through their abilities in 
brgariizatibri, admiri.iistratibri arid 
personal relations y rather thaii' 
forestry."^ The program continued 
in this mold for approximately three 
years. 

Peace Corps identified some pro- 
blems as well ai some good points 
with the program in a 1968 Program 
Memorandum: "'Gur participation [in 
reforestation work] is limited sirice 
,A,^. generaiists cannot be made to 
achiiBve thiB prerequisite degree o-f 
technical knowledge during three 
mbriti:s of agricultural training. 
The progran^ is^ attractive^ however, 
sinc^ counterparts can be trained 
arid there is a vide; area ,0f direct 
contact with the popuiaiion." 

The prbgramv^as ribt exparided. 
It appeir^/that no more generaiists 
came after 1967, and only a handful 
of foresters, two or^ three at a time^ 
were in-country throughout 1968^' 1969 
and 1970. ^ It^ 



1. Trairiirig Irifbrtnatibri Guide, 
' Niger V, SUminer 1966* 



the D^gade of the '76s 

^ 

Beginning In 1970, the program 
in Niger took a new direction, in 
essence the change was that fores- 
ters were now being sent to do what 
generalists had previously been 
asked to do. Peace Cbrps/Nig^r 
began requesting larger nmi|berB of 
foresters and assigning them to 
various Water and Forests sub- 

^ . stations • Here they worked with the 

vT J 

staff of the substatio^i on nursery 

and seedling development, establish- 
idg public 'forests and doing various 
types of species research and devel— 
; bpmeht work. The work was "very 
nebulous,'* said one PCV. "We were 
supposed to go but and db what . 
needed to be done." 

What heeded to be dbhe varied 
from place to place^ Some Volun- 
teers were involved in sand dune 
stabilization^ some in natural fenc- 
ing, some in iriter-crbppirig^ In 
Tchin Ta^lSaradeii, fbr example, the 
problem was serious livestock over- 
grazing hoar Ibcal wells. T^ie ahi- 
mais would come t6 drink and then 
feed bff the surrbuhdihg vegetatibh. 

- ■ > 

i 



Over a period of time. the area would 

become barren and the animals would 

starve. A joint effort (with CIM&DLi 

a; French church groups and AID) was 

mounted to fight the prdblein. * Grass 

seed was gathered frbm other areas 

and then planted in feiiced-6ff 

ehclbsures hear the wells. Trees 



were also planted tbVs^rve as wind-^ 

breaks> arid prevent soil erosion. 

.^-^ ~^ _ 

The binder Project 

Iri Zlrider drie of the problems was 
a lack of shade trees for the market 
area. The Agency for International 
Development (AID) promised tb piro,- 
vide money for watering the trees if' 
sbmebrie wbuld plant them arid get them 
to grow. The soii was , very poor, and 
only the healthiest trees cbiild sur- 
vive. The local PCV hit upon the ' 
idea of burying' sew^age iri-. thenibles 
where the seedlings were planted, 
thus guararipe^ing the source' of fer- 
''tilizer. Arid sb the Zirider Sliade 

Tree'Project was born. ]^t the ^ro- 

' "' - _ — "■_ ^ '* _ _ _ " 

jecut eventually became as reribvne^^ 



for its flaw as for its initial suc- 
cess. The prdblefii was that it was 
essentially an AlD/Peace Corps effort 
^ that had not included Zinder city 
officials to any ^ceat degree. T|iey 
were- pleased to liaye the trees and 
the shade, but their long term cbm- 
mitment to the project had never 
been explored, much less secured. 
J Thus , two years or so into the pro- 
ject, as AID prepared to turp the 
responsibility for the project over 
to the community, it became clear 
that city water officials didn't 
^ necessarily consider keeping trees 
\ alive the best way tf6 use Zinder *s 
water; 



The Village Forest Program 



Another important part of the 
Peace^ Corps forestry etfort in the 
early '70s \^as; the Bois du Village 
(villag^fdr^St) program. Though 
PCVs were assigned to Water and 
Forests substatioj^s and did much of 
their Work there ^ they were.. also 
a^ked to help get the village forest 
program off the ground. This pirb- 



•^grami partially sponsored by AID; 



encouraged villages to start their 
own nurseries and grjow seedlings for 
eventual planting in a village for- 
est. The seeds and seedlings wouJ.d 
come from the district substation 
and f CVs/Water, and Forests agent^s 
would provide the necessary traihijig 
•and technical advice. The village 

forests serve a number of purpbs'es:^ 

_t: _ _. . _ . ■_ 1^ . 

-as a source of firewood at^d fodder^ 

as a windbreak against erdsibh, as 

a sand dune staibiiization tnechanxstn,' 

and, in the case of certain fruit 

trees^ as 'a food source. 

Many Volunteers were involved in 

this work. The major problem was 

fencing — getting it and maintaining 

it . Customs duties oh imported 

materials wet;6'^^gh^ but getting the 

fencing was only half the^ battle. 

The other^haif was getting villagers 

to respect it. It was hot uricbmnjori ^ 

partidu^riy during the Saheiian 

drbUght bf 1971-74, fbr' villagers tb 

cut' the wire at night and allow their 

animals to graze on' the plantation 

until m(^hihg. Eventually, in laterv 

projects, CARE came up with some 

mbhey tb ^dy for^guards. . The hew 

approach to l^eace Corps forestry 



. ■ 



efforts In Niger took three' or four 
years to become veil establlshedv 
There were, naturally, a nomber of 
problems that had to be worked out. 
At the third annual meeting of Peace 
Corps/Niger and the Department of 
Water and Forests in April 1973 PCVs 
complained of poor site a election 
and a generai^ack of support from 
Peace Cojrps/GON. . This difficulty 
was resolved by appointing a PCV 
program cbbrdihator who cduid do 
more accurate site surVeys and estab- 
lish and maintain better P^ace Corps/ 
GON relations. The coordinator^ ' 
accbrdlitg.; to t^^e notes of a aimliar 
meeting held one year later ^ also, 
took care of another Volunteer 
complaint— -^the lack of contact 
between Peace Corps and AfD. 

Perhaps the most common prbbleni 
PCVs facedLwas that of transporta^ 
tion. Bbis du Village, the 

Volunteers needed to get to 'the vil-^ 
lage. They had access to the Depart- 
ment 'of Water and Forests' vehicles-^ 
but the department's gas siidvance 
was cphstantly b^ihg cut because pf 
^rising gas prices. Another com^ 
plaint that PqVs had^ in the wake of 



the Zinder Shade Tr^ Project-exper- 
ience^ was that if they were g;olng 
to be expected to come up with small- 
scale self-help projects at their 
site (apparel|tly ah bBj|^ctive that 
was encouraged) then they wanted 

better training In how to design and 

_^ ... I 

write a projeGt;. Such training was 

ihcbrpbtated iritg later prbgramc. 

_ ._ : _ . 

Another problem during thbse^ 

drought years was the lack of water 

throughout the cotmtry. As the . 

drought continued, the water table. 

dropped and w^tSr for any purpose 

b^ame increasingly scarce. PCVs 

from the wells program proposed ^he 

\i&e of more small-bore wells which ^ 

perforate the water table tb a 

deeper level. ^ 

1 — _ _ _ . 

Forestry in Niger in the last 
half of the VQs built upon the good 
fbuhdatibh laid down in the first 
^haif. No major changes were made^ 
thbugh,. twb hew themes ^gradually 
became dominant: ^l) the failure bf- 

r 

large-scale, top-down development 
(and the cbrresppndihg heed fbr mbire 
emphasis on village forestry) and 2), 
the Impbrtahce bf cbliabbrative for- 
estry efforts. Peace Corps contln- 
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ued to supply forestry Volunteers in 
the same humbers (10 to 15 a y.ear) 
and' assign them the same posi- 
tions in local Wat^r and Forests sub- 

stations, but more-often than not the' 

' » . ' 

PCVs were involved in Joint efforts 

^--v^ —4^ ' ' ' - 

at the coTnraunijfy iev^^. 

One early^ example^ "was (the AID 
gap ( Acacia aibida ) i>tro j ecjtjj actu- - 
ally begun' in early ISfAj. Ari AID y 
team fiad visited Niger and rlcom^ / 
mended planting gao in millet ^ 
fields to Increase soil fertil'ity 
and CBop production. Where practi- 
cable, this project was ihcbrpbr- - 
ated in to^ local Water and 'Forests 

ork»and PCVs ^hus became « involved^ 
Gao is attractive for a number of 
reasons: its leaves fall during^ 
the rainy season 4nd "thus they do 
not shade the millet, whilfei it ' s 
growing; during the dry season 
after the harvest, the gao drops 
its leaves and thus protects the 
soil ^rom erosion and "^iiso acts as ' . ' 
G fertilizer; and gad aliab has the 
advantage of being native to the ^ 
area; ^ 

Typical of orhef 
taken during these years 




Magaria Village Woddlot 'program . ^ 
funded by CRDI (Cehtre du Recherche 
pour le Developpement Internationale) 
and the N'Gufgmi Af f br»estatibn Pro- 
ject. The former; using -'mainly n,ee« 

^''"^ith its. hear^90% survival rate)^ '< 
invoi^d ^establishing two- to fouiv 
hectare wobdlbts i-ri 19 different vil- 

\iages. The later project, on €he 
fbnner shores' of the tecedirig Lake * 
Chad, waiy-^afi effort to use this rich 
lake-bed soil to establish a forest 
before the' land was overtaken by 
narmersv Prosdpis julif Id ra^ was the 
-j^rimary species - i^Lsed and the PCV 
involved reported initial succi^ss. 

At a February' 1980 S^hel Refores- 
tation Workshop, Peace Gorpsy^Niger 
renewed its cbmmitmeht tb village- 



ieyeil' collaborative .forestry .prbgram- 

_ , _ •• , ' ' ' ^ , 1 ' 

mirig. Wdrkkhbp participants — AID,* 



Peace^'Cor^ps i "and nationals froifi pal 
tlcipating Sahelian countries — dUt- 
lined.; a* development apprbach that 
would -combine the money and technl- 
cal expertise bf ' AID, the grass \^ 
roots presence and skills of PCVs, 
and the ihribvativehess bf various 
Private Voluntary Organizations 
(PVOs)' with Ihe close cddperatibh bf 




J- 



- host country Wat;er and tbrests olfi- 

• ' --- -- --^ 

clals to atLtiiCK; the problems of th^ 

,^ • - » - - "• 

region in 'a comprehensive and inte- 
grated fashion. An itnportant part 
of this new cbtnmitiheht J.ncluded using 
AJD money to train morea Nigerians in 
fxjrestry with PCVs serving as a 
temporary stopgap. Their ultimate • 
goal, the countries agreed, was ta 
shift the responsibility fdr^^nvi- 

^ rbnmental management to local 
Sjj^unities and thus free their for- 
esters to concentrate on solving 
technical. challenges. 

For Nige^ specifically, agree- 
ment was reached at the workshop 
that the current Peace Cbrp^AID/ 
Water and Fbrefets/PVO dune stabili- 
zatlon projects should cbntinue and - 
be expanded. The projects used 

millet stalks as dead fencing tb cut 

\__ 

wind currents on the surfaced of dunes. 

' _ - ^ -__ _ _ 

Both exotic and native species are 
^ then planted within the stalk paii- 
sades. During ttfe first three yeats 
of the program the gpat will be to 
riiclaim 50 hectares a year in each 
of five districts. 



Success and 
Failure 

After a shaky start in the mid- 
and late '70s, Peace Qorpe forestry 
;^ffbrt:s in Niger must be cbunted a 
Qucbess. Affloti'g the reasons- are 



theses 




The careful Pgging P^_^gg^^_ 

Corps involvement , Peice Corps, 

wisely, did not fiood the eSbry- 
onlc Water and FOTests Depart- 
ment with iargc^orobersj^ vol- 
unteers. Instead, PGSEo wer^ 
gradually introduces as some of 
the icinks in the_j 
being wb^ked^ Ot 
sc^le f ailui 
quent bad fj 
were 'avbided^" 

Cbnslstent pVog^ainmini bver a 
period bf yjari . Throughput 
th^late '$0s and all of the' 
*70s Peace Cbrpt^^prbgratnSied . 
Vbluriteers in toy essentially the 
same pbsltibna. The nature of 
the work changed from, time to ' 
time/ but ^he, overall structure 
with which tlte PCVs worked 
stayed the^sfflipe. \ Thus the rol«i 
of the Volunteer |.ecaffle weli^ 
sunderstddd' the Water and 

Forests peo][>ie and 'by the 

local coflffittunities fend by the 
Volunteers t;hem8elveBi 

The active— involvefflenfe of third 
partie s . The financial, tech- 
nical and materiai support pro- 
vided various Peace €orps pro- 
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jects over' the years often met 
'key project heeds -that Peace 
'•Corj^ itself cbUld not meet. 



Part, of 




Peace Corps/Mlger ' s forestry 
prdgrams, particularly rec-ent- 
ly, was doe to the high degree 
of Qooperaiion and iriforination 
sharing between countries in 
the Sahei- For the last three 
years regional forestry con- 
ferences with PeVs "from Niger, 
Chad, tipper ^ojta and Ivory 
Coast have b^p held and serve 
as valuable foimms for di^cus-r 
sittg coxmnon pro Si ems and air- 
ing possible sMutions, This 
kind of ^oo^J^er^f t.|gi^^has no 



doubt^^strengtl 
efforts ir 
invpived. 



ne% forestry' 

countries 
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9. Futuie 







Each of the -proceeding eight case factors found to be crit^ai to t;he 

'^succejSS of past Peace Corps forestry 
programs. 




_ . - . «i - 

%.fi;fS:t^d±es cbncluded with a section 

(entitled Success and Failure, In 
these summaries , points- were brought 
out to illustrate why some projects 
were sucfci^ssful and others were not. 
.Although '^ach^ project was different 
depending upon the given conditions, 
It is qiear that the' same kinds of 
factors influenced each forestry pro- 
ject. Future Peace Corps iryg^lve- 
trierit in forestry prbgr^ims also 
depends upon these factors^and on 
others ufiique. to individual countries, 
'jrhis chapter examines each factor • 
identified in the case stud^.es both 
to aid In the evaluation of current 
Peace Cprps efforts i ri ^ f orestry arid 
in tliG planning of future forestry 
progra^iis ; It 1^ . hoped that program- 
itters in, the field and fylanners of 
future Peace Corp3 programs will 
borief it from the evaluation of those 



Factors tfiat 
Detennine Sticeess 

Among the factors that determine 
the succeiss of J^eace Corps ^ograms 
iri forestry are the amourit arid kind of 
support given to projects and volun- 
teers from the host cburitry gbverri- 
ment arid other "agencies, the timing* 
of vo4.unteer placement iti forestry 
projects, the meed foi" such projects^ 
and the support of the project by. • • 
local cbmmuriitles. These and other 
factors influence forestry programs : 
tb such an ,exterit that in many cases , 
tfie factorjs become criteria for deter- 
mining ^whetiher or ribt Peace Cbrps 
should be involved with the program. 
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Tb* fbllbwirig factors should be con- 
sidered both in the planning of 
future forestry efforts arid Iri eval- 
uating current Peace Corps foret 
prc^grainiB . 



Support from the Host jCdUntty 

« 

The first crlterlbri tb.be cbnsid- 
ered-ln deciding whether or not Peace 
Corps shbuld becbme irivblved iri for- 
estry projects shot^d be the extent 
bf cbtanitmerit tb the project l?y the 
host country government. Is the 
-social or ecdribmic issue the proposed 
program would address an important 
pribrity bf the hbst country govern- 
ment? If it is not, can Pieace Corps 
realistically expect more than token 
support from that gbverrimerit? ^^iw — ^ 
if the problem the proposed program 
wou-ld address is an important gbv- 
ernmen^t priority, is the government 
cbrivlriced that thi^s partiirular pro- 
ject (which could be. either Peace 
Cof|)s' or the host country's) is the 
b<5i5t* way to attack the problem? In 
Morocco, for exampl^ agricultural 
production wis tfie gd^emihent *S num- 
ber one pi4ority-i ' yet/biERRO, .wh4-th 



attempted tb deal with that very 
_ issue, received only lukewarm support. 
Gbverrimerit cbmmltmerit tb a prbb^eln 
does not assure govii|^n|fl^t consnitmeht 
tb a particular sblutisj^ ^ 
An aspect of the gSv^rranierit 'a ■ 
cb^itment to forestry projects is 
tfi^ availability of counterparts. 
Maly bf the succesisful projects stu- 
died in this report did riot iriclude 
<• 

counterparts (and some of the fail- 
ures didj . Clearly counterparts are 
not eiEtsential to a healthy project. 
They cari^ however ^ make a wealc prb- 
ject more appealing, and an appeai- 
Irig brie everi more attractive. Other 
things being equal, the opportunity ' 
to work with arid trairi a cduriterpart* 
gave PCVs more conf idence^r that their 
work would make a difference ^nd riot 
be forgotten once they left. More 
impdrtaritly, leaVirig be^irid a trained^ 
forestry worke^ to carry*6ri the pro- 
ject arid^ iriitiate riew ones may pro- 
vide long-term benefits to the cburi 
try that are mariy times as slgnifi- , 
cant as the inmediate physibal accdtfr^ . 
plishmerijs thepCV may. haye made ^ 
his or her twd-ye^ visit. , 



g 




f 



Support from the Peace Corps '* ^ 

A s^fc^nd consideration for invol- 
vement in forestry is the amburit of 
commitment that iPeace Corps gives to 
the project. Pc^Sce Corps' support 
starts at the planning stage when 
staff members meet with host country 
a'gency staff and iciehti£y possible 
positions for forestry volunteers, 
and goes on to the recruitment aad , 
training" stages. ' Prcgrgmmer^ must?' 
discuss the proposed volunteers' 
role with the people wfccy are request- 
ing |or will b^ getting) the PC^ 
^What exactly will the RCVfi't^resiipn- 
"sibilities Up? The point -here is 
that promises •orjLqOT&6Bnehtsi^t ^he 
ministerial or ev^ the provincial/ 

district level atC-Jline, but there 
^ » 

^ is ho' substitute 'for cjieckfitig out 
a PCVs' job' at the actual loc^tidf| 



expected to back up the gen^ralist^i- 

were in fact overqualif ied and many 

became bored. The work the vbluh-;^ 
• . , ^'.^ 

teer will be expected: to do should 

■ _ _ ■■' _'• 

be dea^^libed §b-'as hbt tb ,^reatfe 

erroneous e:(pectations . \^/hether or. 

nbt i^ere Is actually work for PCVs 

to do when^hey get t^o^^^t^^r sites 

is sbmet lines not as important' as'^.th^ 

fact that the job awaiting them is 

the one they,, expected . An over 

qunLified or 'underqualif led PCV^ 

in UiUi\y 'instances, wors^ than ni 

at all. It i^ a |d:u^tr^tirig j^pW- 

ie^ice for' the- itidividoai ' ip\$ivad 

and reflects '^borly bri Peace Corps', 
^ _ _ _ 

cr^«4±biiit;|- 




Legitimacy ^ a Need for 
Peace Corp^^wlveiiiehf 

The third cr:lterion for success^ 



Q _ ^. _ . _• _ ^ 

whgre^t.wy.1 be perf brme'd^.^ 



J.n ad 



oh tb detertriih 



there is work foi. _the 





whe- * 



"ther ' oi;^' 

;jy^¥jfc^s4a^i2^^^y asce^ain m pre- 
^ jV^ci^£y '^fi possible.'thl ^xactlnature 
■ o$ the^wbrfc sb a vbluii^;eGr with'' 
>: Appropriate skills can b^.r^ruited. 
* . ^ Ih Chile tlte foresters * who were" ^ 



ui f orest^'jpW^ ec ts is the 1\ 
. ^rnac^^f a ne^ for Peace Corps'. 
^ ^nvolvement.^'«^^^egitimfte^ba^ cbiJ^p 
tfry nee^for forestry workers dpes 
no?^ l^y itself i^bhstitute justij^lca-- 
4^ »tioti for a Peace Corps - program^^ ^ 
. Peaxti^CQrps shbultl get involved in 



tfiose-^flocts where its .particular ' ; -} -J^ \ 



. It.. 




brand of expei^ise is most apprqp.ri^ 



Itf^^oes riot truly *berief tf^ a' 

. ^ ______ ^ . ' 

^-i^ PeVs are involved, in a 

re F^O techriiciaris would 




count 

pt^d| 

be mof?. effective , or, as was clear 
in the casb of the surveyors program 
^^^f,^Tocco^ where host country '\ 
ncn^^Diials would be more appropriate. 



Support from Qtfier 



les 



4 



1 



* fourth critfitiori for deciding . 
whether or not to get involved ^ith 
forestry ;proj apt s is th^^yaild^lity 
of ^uppoist* f rom outside agenci^^ 
• Sinc^ t'eace Corps, by law,^. c^ribto 

nanci'al or material support 
t»-^a*tfDuiTtry, * prograinmer^ shbu|^f|)e 
careful not to ge^^hvolved ^n 
^ gram that nes4^<st|ch i^ppor^] 



If5:;a;il a: project 



D^er, 



^ ^ 

no way to ^g^^it 

needs is tra±ne*d 

t - - - - 

Ifpp^bpri'ate 'S^* Peace Corps to lend ' 

a j^rte-;. but if 




^ Corps caririot supply^ a collaborative 

' * 

effort TTiay be appropriate. For exatii-- . 

pie," the INAPDR program iri Guatemala,- 

which combined Piacie Corps efforts 

^ .with support from ^ARE^ OXFAM, OAS 

\. ^_ _ _ ^: ^ -> 

and* Dthfer ^organizations , appears to 

_ _ _^ - ' _^ ' ' 

have be/eri A^erjf successful, as was 

' ■ _ ■ _ ^ _ _ ' 

the Dougui/ Forestry Project in Chad 

that dottibined Peace C6rps , CARE, pfe 

arid UfitiP assi^^ncfi. , v ' _ 

Histbiyiof Hbst Couiitiy's Ihvplveiiwnil 
ii Foresfci^ ^ " ' 

. Orie v^iry Important considersitiba ^ 
in d^e^inlns, whether to work in. 
■forestry ij^jects Is the history of 

; _ __ _ .- - ." - — ^ - ^ ' 

t^Je host country's Invoffvement in 
f or^try^^asL^thep^ho^ cl^unti^y urid 
taken a^'^orestry. program before? I 
'SO, ^hat were tft<e results? Why was ^ 
it stopped?-^ How is this new prpgifam; ^ 



er-; 
f 



project 

arid mate/ills^ ai^ there is no onfe 
the scen^-to provide' them, tht??r^^hat 




* stbrie.may best 'be Xeft uij^ujfied » * If , 
' % on the other handj! dther|)b%gani2^-- 
tioris are iri a. pbsitiOTf tb pftjvid^J 
the suppprt to-, a projectCthat ?eace 



be tterlpr" Peace, .C^rpSj^hb ri^t rush 
to get involved a ^"j^^ country 
prdgr^ that does ribt hav^ its feet 
on the ground. The Morocco DERRO 
project again ^bmes t^ miri^ 
was grasping for 




1 

was grasping tor an i^ntity 
qpd a rnbdus bpei^ftdi, PCVs stood :by 
with, little to do 
it might have 
§6, - "^f 



Hw^^ic^ ^tter 
if PeA^ ^^^^ 





h&d waited antii the roie of the : 

. ■ ^_ ^ _ 

Vplunteer t/if. ife/she cbuiji in fact 

pl^«^ any) was cieariy Sefined. (The 

atgumerit, of cdtirse, can he ^ made 

"^~.that it is of teJ^pr^^j.sely-,-at that 

•\ point .wli^^<^ prcfgram^^iB 

to ^"get od?f^^h^ ground that 'Pea^^ 7 

Cdrpis caii^mkkie its ;^reatei j,^^ jjgilf^ ^ 

.tribution.^ Thls^^tob, i 

* CareftH! atten-tld'n sh'd^^^^^p 

f to^kow many 5C^s are requested for a 
\ . ^5. /v. ^ __■ - - - - . 

particular program... Irr^ib^l-a, for 

• exiamp 1 e ^^ ^ e f p rfe s t ^y . . e f f o r t was ' ^ 
^^^i^^ seriously cpmpromis^ct^Vhen a ^ela-^^ 

tlvely small program was suddenly 
doabied iin 'size- if the wqrkiokd at ^^ 
tiie proposed si tes ks checked, out^^ 

' < ahead of time, this problem :can be ' * 

^ ■ — , 

avdided. The size of :the cdUntr^^^^^ 
nee^^shoul3/not: determine the size. ;* 
of tj^ program; rathegg^hSt deter- 
*minatibn should be ba'sed oh. the 

* gov6rnnij|pt ' s abJfet^ to support the 
Vcrlunteeljw' "LiS^raL* may , in ta^ct, ' 

• have n^ede^^ii of those E£Vs, but' i 

• -cf?^^ \ % - : > 

the country'' wash t yet ready for. c 
the^. .^-^^^'^'^ . ^ 

^'^^hg the^^Mhesj/lt ^^>l^ht be 
int^p^txng^ to\draw?!te cotfi^risbn ' . 
^ ^ be^i^ens^lfe proj^ect, JLri Guate- 



mala gnd the DERilO program in Mdrdccb. 



Bbto^ejre yillage-level, small -%cale. '* 
land u^se efnd (^Q^^eryatipn^programs 
aixired at a-sf)eci^ic region and pbp^ 
uiation -in tl],eir respective coun-r ^ 
tt.ied. ^ Why did iSAFOR- succeed where 
pl^b' failed arid wfiat are 'the iessons- 
fof ^&Ac^ Corps pr bgr ainming? At 
leasts ^fodr answers suggest them- v 
iselves :. • K' 



^ • ' INAEpR , Teil ike OTRROT, wa s ' an " 

edtSbli^ed program at time 
; ^ Peace Corps/Guatemala became 
involved 

. : • I^OR^^unl'^^^ DERRO, did n^t 
■ depend so heavily on the cbbpe 
atibn bf other ministries. 



ii^Mrm pcvs 




alls of ; tt 
ire i^bre_ spec ir^c^^^fta^^ tRp^se 
if the DERRO "yctxi^teers and ^ 
tMir roles w^^ mIi^s more 
tidily understarl^able, A 

3 ^pluhteer could prbBatl'y ' . . 
have^dbne what an INAFOR PCV, diiSv 
but. the cdnmunity would hai^^v^^;'^ 
neifetf in6rfe^fiv*lmihg, ' 

^S^O did not hkve/ks fitMng- 
cpuHte^ar t orl^ntatldn^yQS III 
The DERRO ageiit waS not 
fi|o*Puch someone who wauia carry 

ter the PCV l^t'^'^as Jie was^^ 
rr6 who had done quite welJ^ 
before the PCV camel ^ 




3. 



The PbssibiKty of Short-Tertii>Bengfits 



-'iar. where the r Suits of Chj^ 
'\ are sb^lbng lii -cdiniiig, it is imppV^^^^ 
tant that ther^ be some immediate or 
shbrt-tenri incentive to reward "vii*^* 




ertitnentt countered wltly moVes to * 
iuelytoi^ aiid gasahdl prddue- 
nefitt^ t|ie - 



; vt;J^'«rtbat di«fetifJ%^nei 



<:ontraCi 



eace Corps efforts in forestry had 



ere 



^^^ace 3?oi^pg ^hd host country goals 



w«e dive^ent 4Jld the nationali- 

zatlon of f 0^684: land ^ served mbstly ^ 

.- ^ ■■ : a- 

to %ui?ther imppv^^sh the. M^^^^,. 

the P.hllippines agro-*f orestry ^p^roject Jf^op ^^^^ 

CQic^e to mind, . Villagers'are geni^r-^ : ^ , 

ally^ willing, to, woSk to help iipt!^#^^^ 



iage-^artici^'atibh. The Food fbr 

J - ^ ^• 

Wbrk Cdiaponerit the, IHAFOR program 

or the ppojected nmrketihg s<;h"^ i^ti- 



thfir lot i but the' adv|i^age8 ^^/a^' 
' ref<)i5estation program are offcen'^ 
clearer to the f^bresterl^ ^t^ri to Che' 
f aSers . ^e'^illagerl'^ire go 
tb l^e asl^ed tb ^ake^- ^isKs^^^liips they 
;see >it:)i it ^s bt4y reaib; 



and Cditimitmehl 



In fhose ,caf^68 where the Voluhteer 
in^ ^^wili be stationed at fch|5 facai level,* 



ble ^at 
"they, be offered, an incentive. 



In those countries, w! 



e forestry 

»_ — - 

projects were Judged most 8U§4;i^B|u»lf 

thi^ projects contributed tb the vli4_^^ all ^ 
^^ers* economic weii-beiag. In 'J^^^^^ ^L a ctua;^ 
Cha|^i for ^example, nine nurseriM 

prodic^a^t^ZSL SOO^^SQ gaojseed 

_t,_ ' ^i^s / -- 

itaftrcropped hy 



s important, to determine hbWi miiclf 
lodfeji^uppbrfand uiider standing t^^Se 

±i for the J^rolect. ^equently a pro- 

- $_P \ ^ ' 

ject^s enthusiasticaiiy supported at 

the ministerial but is hot at 




f lings which It wh 
*?.dOO fj^iets, increased croi^ yield 
Wheh-^asplinfi prices in the 
'302^ the "gov- - 



fular or>^even upderstood at the 
^b' sit^. -The Nepal Volunteerii 
n ^e ^oii and water conservation ^ s 
project i fbr example » ericqjntered con- 
sidferabie resistance tb facing 



by 151 

Philippines ros 



•'^ei^atjse village^; feared lo^s of 
cess to tfiei^ awrttforist- land.; 



The 





best^ay'tb en^ 



commani t y^uiMpi^ V-^* 





is to Involve viXlagers In the plari- 
ning of tfte project • For any project 
t6 be sj^cS:essfu^, It inust^^^be^^ seen to ; 
be meeting need^ the villagers them- 
, :ijfjpelve8 have ideritiried'?^ . , 



If- 
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Pesr sbha 1 Cdntmuriicat ions 

Name 

Morocco 



Co uh try t riv b Ivetnen t 




L 



Tom Birch 
Kenneth Love 
Robert McGuire 
^ Tim Resch 
Mepai . ^ 

'Richard Calnan 

. BVonghton' CobAirh 
I ^ i '■ 
Eric Ql^erstfih 

^ertjLevensori 



■ Pev 76-77; worked as a Fprester for 
i tl>e Ministry of F^rest^ ^ / 

.^f' PCV^73-75"; 76r78|. working>^i agri- 
culture reforesta'tion and .with .bio- 
gas dige^tirs . . ' 



I 



fCT 75^a^ ^^co^lducte(i wij.*dlif e ^ecqiqgy / ^ r 
r esear in 1977 trailed 15' t|ew ' . • • , ' 
PCVs In' watersh'ed management f J 



ihaiage- 



V • ' -'^ J'orked In ^ 

^ ^ent o"n a Peace. CorpsAUNfAO coop^^ 
tive project , . 



j Mi^hafei Baf fery 



tev 73-_75,in National 'Pairl^. Brogram;. 
aerlaij/^^hbtpgraph interpretation 

Peace Corps Trglninz officer late; 
60 '.s early 7e*sS- " ^' ^ ♦/ ^ 

USAID/.Philippines'earl^^70's; M.S'. 
from IL.P^ Coll'ege bfl/Fdre$try, tos ^ 



^^^..i€'V^|it;,75; Forestry re$|fearch arid 




f . 
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^mHitry IrivdlveTheht 



PCV 69-71; was a. fire specialist- in^ 
a group of 18 fdr^'st^s 



With the Univfersity TechniDa3^^ ^/ 
Assistance Cbhsbrtiuin for P|^^?*y 
/ dorps Forestry ;;^hdvPnvironTnent^l 
"Prdgrams in Latin ^America / 

Coordinatgr of Latin American 
"Programs for Peace^ Corj?s 7b-'75 

PCy 66^70; coordinated reforestation 
'•projects bri farms • : . ^ ' 

_ __ '\pev 66-72 -^S 

PCV^ 6S-67; taught at the Tecliftibal 
Ugi\rersity at Madadero , ^ 

.'^ • ' ' .,:if. , 

PCV 77-^80; worked reforestation'' . 
and soil 'cQnserVat-idn" arid established 
nurseries for^yprus v i ^ 

PCV\75-77; established ^tree jiurseries : 
and coordinated a forestry rur^^ ex- 
; tension, prc^gram 'X . . ' 

^PCV >7-79; wdfked in\ r^kr^^^^^l 

^Ij^^fcciuded fords tr£ andySifgriculCiiral 
^ ; proj^tj \ t^-\. \ J 

, Wdr^d ^ith 25_PCVs erogioh Vcdpjtrbi 
in thg eai:^yi?0.'s 

5 ^ev 77-J9; ^et up nurseries in a semi- 
V arjtd arVa and diB reforestation, and 
& soil? cbhiervat ion work . ^ 

/fedrked d9;the iJrii\^t8lfcy.^T€ 
I Asiiis taric^e Cdrtsdrtiuth fd^ P|a« 'Cdrps 
' forestry and Envirdnm^ntal'"ProgM|^ in * 
- , Latin Ajnerica-^^*' ^ • 





Name 

Giiateroala (Cont'd.) 
Robert Rowell 

Stuart Williams 



Country Involvement/ 



ygy ijr?— 79; forestry extension, soil 
Conservation and tree nursery 

PjCV^77-7i; x^orked in the CNR pro- 

grafli fcnvoivlng soil conservation 

arid tmpro^itig agricuiturai techniques 



< 



Chad 



Fred Weber 



Forestry Iconsiii^ant that worked 
and :6lat^: du^ Sahei projects \ 



t^iberia 



Rich Johrison 
Sob Sebastia 



PCV' 71^73; doing nursery a^li pi ant a- 
tioS^S^SKstxy with teak and cotton-. ^ 
woo^^^ ^ 

regulating commercial* i - 




TABLE ,1' 



tIST OF MAJOR PEACE CORPS FORESTRY PROJECTS BY lEClDN AHD ' 

... ^\ ■ 



Ml Ani'i in I ' 111'! Cu'iliHcon 

"iii;'. : of liiltl. nlo^ 

i M . • 1Q7(, 

- I 



_ She 

^ Ty pe oOro^ain ({ of Volunteers) ^^ D iiratl onl Dflta Base C oiiinioiitg 

.slLyicuUure inalf 

grafting pine . <5 

- . t 

Teiiclijil^ forestry siiiall 

' reformation <5 

soU.an^ilyaifi, ^forest larpe 

ehfoliiiology; ^Sfef- 20(H 
■ j shed mAriagenent, ■ 

'nursery/ technology 

viitershei] iiiflriageitient, itiedlun 

*' soil congervatlon, ' 25+ 

rtforesCatiod, sllvl- 
\ culture, nurseries 



3 years . poor 

'3 years [iobi^ 
r 

to present good* 



Uoiversity oi I'.'fsHlnhton 



(to present fair* 




\' Krruiiijr 



19;, 



196'] 



.V 



forept extension, , -medium 

^^forest^tion. pji^anta- ' ' 25+ 

'. tlon, nurserle's - • 

- - - _.- y- 

tectinlcdl training smjll 

nurseries 6-12 



nursorlos, nfforcst.xtlofn/ 'fne^luni 



to present | fnir ' 

6-7 years ^ poor* 
10 years poor* 



i 



if 



' 'l"i"U':! :jtnl'1ivi -iv.rttjiblc from Irdivfdmls working in programs.; 



97 



1 



t. i, 



lERiC 




95 

K 




. -/ . 



Country 

EL -SALVA1X)K 



T ype of r roBrft'" 1 (( of VolunteerB) Duration PA^^-Ii*?- 

4 years fair 



fcirelit reRhiirces; 
wotiTflhediiihagbtiinitt 
snii eroflion 



iiieiiliiiii 



cmwm 



1971 



tTnlnlog counterparts, 
bperiitin^ hurnerlcSi 
'rpforcfltatibn, floU 
conBervation, bench 
terrarlngj watershed 
numageoient 



75-100 



Co preaeht ixcellent CXRK 



HONDURAS 



197 3? 



fflinagement, nurseries, 
Inventory, bench 
EermeB; .eroiloii 
control, fire protec** 
t'lon, foriflt DinAie- 
tnent^ social and agro- 
forestry 



!^0-75 



to present fair 



m 



NICARAGUA 



1975?' 



Eire protection, 
vflterahed nanageient, 
BoU conBervation 



25-30 



to present fair 



PARAGUAY 
PERD 



1975? 



1965 



forest exEeiialdn, 

reforestation, 

nurseries 

teaching foreacty 

Inventory,, 

reforestation 



snail 

5} 



50-75. 



to ^reaeiit "^or 



to present poor 



VENEZUELA 



1976? 



small 
<5 



? ; poor 



(■ 91 



98 ' 



ERIC 



CouiUry^ 

FIJI • 



ijurathfi Data Biise ConTmehCB 



• 1975? 



^ reforeRtalion ^^^^^ 



^ einiill 
<15 



1914 '\\. teaching, reseflrch 
" ' * • logging, anil 
J . erosion 



? 



poor 



to preflent? poor 



niiLiPFiNis 



1976 



19/3 



soil 'cpiiservfltion, 
watershedyj^ageoicnt, 
' teaching 



8Diall 
9 



small I 

1 



3 years fair 



to present good 



UNDP 



* U[H]>teil information 



mil 



1978-81 



forest an(l-fo33ef 
afsessnent'^to be uBed 
In ^fforestntion pro- 
'ject for ie£i^s Tai 
area, co^iservfltlon 
education/tiiedla .pro- 
duction, coniniunity rer 
forestallon, demonstra- 
tipn plots, cooking stbve 
tniprownjent. 



tcf present updflted 

frof 

t 

country 



v95 



ERIC 



91 



, AFRICA 



GHANA 
LIBl'RIA 



* mil VOLTA 



* Optlatecl Irifornititibii 
LIBHRIA 



UPPER VQLTA 



. Size 

jjlLli8i!.t^n ]m S!Jl&. (|[ M«lte€re[ 

' silvcrcuitilre ml\ 

tcflcliinj; J 

1971 nurBprles ^jjjijji] 

i plahfatioii <g 

, ^^^^ r^f9)^?fltfltion, ' Bicdium 

teaching 50-70 

< \%^ hiirfiery, large 

iflnd inventory, 75+ 
firewood, windbreak; 
^ ahade trees, Inventory 
reforestation 

1976 ' reforeatfltion $nall 

i 

f 

19/8-1981 flurvey(ng, nursery ' 5 

planting trials, , r 
Reaching 



1978-1?81 



'^^^yfSj JfifO'forestry, 
establlflhiDeat of nuta- 
eries U village; aiib- 
reglbnal and regional 
l?y*l^t."?!t!!!'?l..re8purt^ 
and fuel consumption 
Inventor! ea 



, ^^itij'^ft-:: :: jftta Base , CoamentB , 
3 year a poor _ 

5 yearn poor 

^ y^o's good University of Minneso^ 

I 

7 yeara good* , 



poor 



to present updated 
frofli 
country 



25-30 5-7 years upilated 

, I frbi 

country 



Affiliation UNDP/FAO 



PC plana tomalnfain at cur* 
rent level for the aterc run; 
prograi "Llberlanised'' to 
large extent; FDA contacts 
vith Vorld Bank, ADB. Vest 
Germany 

Collaborative projecta with 
*1^. VITA. AFRICARE^ FAO, , 
<nf! . Du tch , . Svl aa and Cemn 
governnenta. 



idfl 




II inn 



^""itin 'in.it i'»nil 




Aiiinvi 11'' A'l'inc low 



Coiiiitrv 



mt_ry (_ 



1 11(1 In 



M''iliii"!tii' Cpiilr il CdPiriltti'G Mil 

^nndc Riviere du Nord 



S. Noh-Pfoflt Orgihlzfltiohfl (n Rcvolopnicnt Afisl^tancc ' 
Working in For^try Rcintocl rrojocts 

lyrt Siz [ DQnitto[i_ D.Ttii B 

Intcgrnl Rural DGvelopment Pro};nm 25 farmers ^ 1976 |>oo(l ' 

- interistflcaEtori nj'.rlcultiira) - 
program ' ^ , 

tnanajjetneriC 

- tree planting for fuel -./^yillasje 1968 f^r 

- erosion control > level . 

" so.ii..?nd vater conservation 3i communities 1959 ■ [air 

projects 

" reforestation/nurseries ^ 3 Haitiiihs 

(^P^l ipH) ' /i9 communities 



183 



ERIC 



101 



U .-S^— Nbn - Prdf it Orqariizatibhs in Be ^ Ibpme ^- 
Fo res try Projects 



In accordance with the Forestry case studies scbpe^bf 



work (Item I.B-), TransCentury Corporation reviewed documents 
from UNFAb, World Bank and over 30 ribn-profit organizations 
working in development assistance (Appendix 1). From this 
effort, three projects were identified as relevant to this 
project possibly deserving further study under this contract 
(Table 2) , ^ ' - 



19 2 



105 



